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Ask Yourself Another 


: Scholastic publishes on this page every week an informal quiz based on informa- 
tion found in this issue (Combined Edition). Read the whole magazine first. Then 
study each question carefully. Check the answers you think correct. Then look up 
the answers on page 35 and give yourself 10 points for each correct one. Total pos- 
sible score, 100. What’s your score this week? 


| 3 Marjorie’s golden web of happiness was torn to shreds, when she sud- 
denly realized that (p. 27): 
(1) Mr. Tirtoff was not as good a 
teacher as the man in Utica to be found out 
(2) Peter was a better pianist than (4) her teacher’s chromatic scales 
she were terrible 

2. If you were visiting the TVA, and started to swing a song walking 
along the streets of Norris, your most appropriate choice would be 
(p. 13-S): 

(1) The Wearin’ of the Green (3) The Trail of the Lonesome Pine 
(2) California, Here I Come _ (4) My Heart’s in the Highlands 
3. When you write to your stay-at-home friends describing the man you 
met in your travels, use Charles Dickens’ method, which is (p. 23-E): 
(1) to look him over and give the (3) to give a detailed inventory, 
details which distinguish him putting special emphasis upon 
as well as the whole impression spots 
(2) to chart the man’s person and (4) to use a single word, such as 
write down numbers, then use “one-word description of Joan 
a word to describe each number Crawford—orchidaceous” 

4. “Heigh ho,” sighed the tired businessman, throwing down his paper, 
“I'd rather do jigsaw puzzles than draw on the map of Europe all the alli- 
ances, of which the newest is the (p. 7): 

(1) Hungarian-Carpatho-Ukrainian (3) British-Polish-French 
(2) Soviet-Hungarian-Rumanian (4) German-Italian-Japanese 

5. “All that glitters is not gold,” says one American businessman. “As for 
us, it doesn’t matter whether (p. 11-S): 

(1) there’s gold or silver in them (3) we use aski marks or gold eagles 
hills as long as we eat 

(2) there’s gold or peanuts behind (4) the Treasury closes or not; we 
the dollar can always issue scrip 

6. Petruchio’s method for getting along with his wife, Katharine, was 
(p. 19-E): 

(1) to use the whip, lest he spoil her 
(2) to turn the other cheek when- (4) to thwart her at-every turn un- 
ever she slapped his face til she turned gentle 

7. The methods of some of the state governments who find they have been 
discriminated against are described in the title of another of Shakespeare’s 
plays (p. 16-S): 

(1) Measure for Measure (3) All’s Well, That Ends Well 
(2) As You Like It (4) Much Ado About Nothing 
8. When Lefty Gomez let the third baseman steal home and win the game 
while he watched an airplane go by, he explained by saying (p. 31): 
(1) “It’s bad luck to pitch when (3) “The sound of an airplane motor 
you’re in the shadow of an air- always makes my teeth ache so I 
plane” can’t pitch” : 
(2) “I thought it was a bomber” (4) “I like airplanes” 
9. Poems arouse an emotional response in the reader, like the poet’s emo- 
tion, by means of (p. 25-E): 
(1) words, words, words 
(2) the thought, the verse, and the well as the meter 
reader’s mood (4) similes and metaphors 

10. If you suddenly woke up one morning and found yourself walking the 
streets of an unknown country, you’d guess you were in Albania by the dress, 
which is (p. 18-S): 


(3) her pretense to Peter was about 


(3) to anticipate all her wishes 


(3) things, situations, and tones as 


(1) brown shirts and flat - soled 
shoes for both men and women 
(2) embroidered waistcoats for 


(3) leather shorts on the men and 
wimples on the women 
(4) fez caps on the men and face- 


men and aprons for women veils on the women 
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READERS’ FORUM 


Students are invited to have their say in this department. Letters about high school 
problems are especially welcome, Contributions should be confined to 300 words. 





Letters published are the opinions of their writers — not the views of the editors. 
No anonymous letters will be pubjished, but initials or pseudonyms may be used 
by special arrangement, provided that full identity of the writer is known to the 
Forum editor. Address letters to Readers’ Forum, Scholastic, 250 E. 43rd St.. N.Y.C. 


Dr. George Lawton, psychologist, is 
assisting the Editors in dealing with 
problems of young people. Questions 
of general significance to high school 
boys and girls may be addressed to Dr. 
Lawton, care of Scholastic. Letters 
cannot be answered personally. 


Managing Our Moods 
Dear Editor: 

What are moods and why do we have 
them? 

—Mary L———. 
Dear Mary: 

If human beings were machines they 
would always act, and act in the sim- 
plest, most direct manner. A machine 
does not analyze or try to learn from 
its mistakes; it has no feelings or im- 
agination, it never wants what it can- 
not have or regrets what it has or has 
not done. A machine has no moods. 
While admittedly the most efficient 
way to handle a problem is to work 
out a plan and then act upon it, some- 
times we have no plan or we are afraid 
to act for fear of the consequences. 
That is when it is easier to have a 
“mood” in which we can feel bitter, 
drench ourselves with self-pity, blame 
everyone else, have gorgeous day- 
dreams of becoming great and famous 
and of getting even with our enemies. 
But when our emotional spree is over, 
we find ourselves just where we were 
before it started. Whatever had to be 
done and decided, still awaits us. The 
mood, you sée, was an escape from the 
teal world. It was a substitute for a 
constructive plan or a definite pro- 
gram of action. 

Of course, we all need such little 
rests from time to time, and moods 
and day-dreams not only make life 
endurable at critical ‘moments, but 
may also yield the germ of a plan 
which can be developed later on. Some 
days we are care-free, perhaps be- 
cause things, are going smoothly. At 
other times, without our being aware 
of what has happened, a snatch of con- 
versation, a glance, last night’s dream, 
the most trivial thing in fact, may 
seem to threaten the loss of possessions 
important to us. We become a little 
frightened and anxious: we have a 
mood. But to change in this way from 
Baiety to sadness (and back again) is 
our human heritage. People who never 
have unhappy moments can never 
have really joyous ones, for it means 
their imagination and emotions are 
undeveloped. 

In the course of becoming grown- 
ups, high school boys and girls en- 
counter many new experiences and 


Tesponsibilities and many unfamiliar . 


emotions. How can one expect them to 





be always ready to act with wisdom. 


and dispatch if they are still in the 
process of learning what they can and 
cannot do, still learning what people 
and the world are like? Since young 
people will often be at a loss as to the 
proper action to take in a given situa- 
tion, it is plain that they will often 
take refuge in moods. Moreover, it is 
natural for young people to over-es- 
timate the true meaning of their suc- 
cesses and their failures, because they 
can see themselves only in terms of 
day-to-day existence, and not as per- 
sonalities whose complete life-stories 
will take many years to unfold. As we 
grow older, our moods are likely to 
becone less changeable, because we 
will know ourselves better and have 
learned to translate what we want of 
life into terms of what we can hope to 
obtain. 

Moods are like a barometer. If it 
always reads “Stormy Weather,” that 
is, if one is always hopelessly miser- 
able, or, if the barometer keeps shoot- 
ing up and down, and we follow a reg- 
ular pattern of riding on top of the 
world one day and sinking to the low- 
est depths the next, our first step 
should be to consult our family physi- 
cian. The next is to seek out someone 
in the school or community who has 
specialized in the treatment of emo- 
tional difficulties. 

GeorGE LAWTON 


Graduation 


Dear Editor: 


I am a senior and am graduating this 
spring. I have been going with a cer- 
tain boy for seven months and we are 
now engaged. I don’t know what to do 
about invitations to the graduating ex- 
ercises. He has one sister and two 
brothers married. I have been to all of 
their homes several times and they 
were all very friendly. To whom, 
among them, should I send invitations? 
If I send them each an invitation and 
they don’t want to get me a gift they 
may think I’m just shoving myself off 
on them. If they want to give me some- 
thing and I don’t send them an invita- 
tion they will feel slighted. Should I 
send his mother an invitation too? 

R. G. 


(Of course, send them all invitations. 
They like you, they have accepted you, 
they have been very friendly, and you 
should be the same. This is one of. the 
ways in which you can prove to them 
that you want them to share with you 
the excitement and thrill of this im- 
portant event. These friends of yours 
won’t look upon an invitation as a bid 
for a gift—Ed.) 





Right Over Might 
Dear Forum: 


As ones who still believe in right 
over might, we would like to commend 
you for your answer to Robert L. Win- 


‘ter’s letter to Scholastic. Although we 


too condemn England for her imperial- 
istic policy, we must say that England 
is at least treating her colonies and 
people more humanely than Hitler is 
doing. After all, civilization is sup- 
posed to have developed a more hu- 
mane feeling in man. England has 
granted in some degree political, re- 
ligious, and economic freedom to her 
subjects; whereas Hitler is still using 
methods that were used in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. He has re- 
duced highly developed people such as 
the Austrians and the Czechs to moral 
and cultural conditions of the Dark 
Ages. He has taken former professors 
and professional men renowned the 
world over and forced them to choose 
between suicide, flight, or the concen- 
tration camp. He has abrogated all 
forms of freedom that we in this coun- 
try so deeply cherish. 


There is one more thing we would 
like to add. Mr. Winter charges you 
with “injecting the spirit of hate into 
American youth” against Germany’s 
ambitions. Speaking of hate, the whole 
German nation thrives upon hate— 
hate of Jews, hate of Catholics, hate 
of liberals. Germany is the greatest 
advocate of force by might—the down- 
ing of all civil liberties—of introduc- 
ing paganism back into Europe—of in- 
sulting and disgracing our President 
and high officials, and of being an ex- 
ponent of practically everything that 
is wrong in the world today. 

To the editors: Keep up your splen- 
did work of encouraging civilized sen- 
timents and denouncing countries that 
have renounced every vestige of hu- 
manitarianism. 

Morton Berland 
Elliot Karasov 
Central High School 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Dear Forum: 

I wish to answer that youth who 
does not want the minds of America’s 
boys and girls “corrupted” by anti- 
Nazi propaganda. 


Among other things, he stated that , 


Germany was perfectly justified in tak- 
ing all the land it did, simply because 
it is more crowded than other coun- 
tries. What he implied was that the 
rights of neighboring nations should 
mean nothing. Can he call himself an 
American? Is he in favor of democ- 
racy and peace, or fascism and war? 
Those who oppose these leaders who 
are reverting to such barbaric tactics 
are truly the “noble lovers of democ- 
racy.” For it is they who are willing 
to face the facts and who realize the 
inhuman demands of that demagogue, 
Hitler. He probably approves,.too, this 
latest move of Hitler into Czechoslo- 
vakia, as another means toward the 


(Concluded on next page) 
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What’s Your Vocational Future? 























that before?) Policeman, fireman, explorer, baseball player, circus perform- 
‘er? Doctor, lawyer, merchant—oh well, we won’t finish that one. Are you 
going to be a campus big shot, or get a head start toward fame and fortune 
while your high school classmates are singing songs in the ivy-towered dusk 
and breaking glass in the chem lab? And from where your generation is sit- 
ting, does the job future look tough or easy? ; 


These are some of the problems that bother high schvol students as they 
come up toward graduation in their junior and senior years. So, for the last 
Student Opinion Poll which Scholastic will publish this year, we are going to 
give all high school students a chance to express themselves on their occu- 
pational and college problems. 


Take an honest look at yourself and answer these questions as fully and 
frankly as you can. Doing so will not only help you to clarify your own per- 
haps somewhat hazy ideas about your future, but the combined answers of 
thousands of you will ,be of real service to other young people who come 
after you. 


We don’t object to your mailing the ballot individually. But we'd like it 
much better if teachers would hold a class discussion on this problem and have 
all members of the class, both boys and girls, fill out the ballot. Then the entire 
group of ballots can be mailed very inexpensively under one envelope. No 
names will be published. 


All ballots must be post-marked not later than midnight, May 5. The re- 
sults will be announced in the May 27 issue of Scholastic. 


Address: Scholastic Student Opinion Poll, 250 East 43d St., New York 


“What are you going to be when you grow up?” (Where have | heard 




































City. 
SCHOLASTIC STUDENT POLL—4 
1. Do you wish to go to college?...... nad oeke demise SOE sacs TOM cose 
2. Do you expect to be able to go to college........ Yes .... No... 


3. If not, do you plan to take some special vocational course after graduation 


4. If you are not going to college or vocational school, have you definite 
employment assured after graduation?.......... “tees poe 


5. If you are a girl, do you plan to work at or prepare for a gainful occupa- 
SE ATE ata a alaeleg © s't.de win his eae. Ss Bale de eae eae CE Baie 


6. Do you believe that the government should provide public work for any 
one above high school age who cannot find work in private industry? 


CLG TARECAHEE 6 og eR eee Cid ke theweab haa weet i Me oe i oe 
7. Have you worked at some gainful occupation or part-time job at any 
SE ach ain oh Md Miksa 614 edie Ach Buk Blea RE K MRT 6 8 OO “ENG RS “DAY 


8. Have you a definite idea of what occupation you intend to follow, and if 
so, in which of the following fields does your choice lie? Professional or 


rr Business or managerial ........ Clerical or sales 
pe Industrial (skilled or semi-skilled labor) ........ Agriculture 
beaveees Mviatiet . oo. 5 CRE cin bc tien 

9. Which of these factors chiefly led to your decision? Parents ........ 
a Teachers or school advisors ........ Reading 
sha oil: de ent | PRR 


10. If you had your choice, what object would you choose for a graduation 
present? (write in) ee ee ee eee eeeeereeeeeee 


Name OPER LS CE TO POE OTE De; Kcuikeweicmecnaes 


Town Sebuwe oe veces eee Rte eas CPU des ees oes CONOR. 0c cedewae Seok< 
Boy ( ) RBG: cs cinecegeus 
Girl( Grade in School... .. 0000.00. 















end of giving the people of Germany 
more room. Transgressing the rights of 
others evidently has no import at all, 
especially when there is so much to 
be gained! 

Claire Hudesman 

S. J. Tilden High School 

Brooklyn, New York 


Hosteling 


Dear Editor: 

Two of my friends and I long to trav- 
el and see the world One of our fond- 
est dreams is to go on a bicycle tour 
of Europe after we graduate from high 
school next year. We have made plans: 
we write to boys and girls of our own 
age in Germany, England and Scot- 
land; we talk in terms of how many 
kilometers we could travel in one day; 
how many francs or shillings it would 
take to keep us well fed. When we tell 
this plan to anyone they greet it with 
a look of skepticism intermingled with 
an expression akin to scorn for the 
hopes they think will never be real- 
ized. 

After reading Ethel M. Hazzard’s 
splendid article, “Europe on Two 
Wheels” (Schol., April 1), we felt more 
encouraged than we have for a very 
long time. However we are still faced 
with the unconvinced adults of our re- 
spective families, who protest that we 
will be mere children. ... We are com- 
ing to you for some needed advice. 


1. Do you think we will be too young 
for such a trip? (average age 17). 

2. Will we need passports, and how 
should we obtain them? 

3. Where can we get information as 
to the location of Youth Hostel camps 
in Europe? 

4. How and where can we join one 
of these youth organizations so we can 
enjoy the privileges of the Youth Hos- 
tel system? 


Doris Klein 
Munhall (Pa.) High School 


(You not only need passports, but 
you need to know a great deal more 
before you start out on this venture. 
Write to Monroe and Isabel Smith, di- 
rectors of the American Youth Hostel 
Association, Northfield, Mass., for an- 
swers to your suggestions. They are 
authorities on the subject; we aren’t. 
—Ed.). 


é 
Cooperstown 


Dear Editor: 


In reference to the Scholastic of 
March 18, you stated that James Feni- 
more Cooper was born in Cooperstown, 
New York. According to popular au- 
thorities I have found that Mr. Cooper 
was born in Burlington, New Jersey, 
and at the age of one moved to Coopers- 
town. 

Marvita Brandt 
Clifford J. Scott High School 
East Orange, N. J. 

(You’re correct. Although Cooper 
made his home in Cooperstown for 
many years, he was not born there. Our 
source of information was inaccurate. 
—Ed.) 
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Think Fast, Mr. Sam! 


An Editorial 


HILE Europe is coming 

to a boil, and the world 

waits fearfully from 
crisis to crisis for a war that 
seems all but inevitable, we can- 
not resist the impulse to do some 
predicting. 

If war comes, will America use 
“methods short of war,” as urged 
by the President, to oppose the 
Rome-Berlin Axis? The chances 
are she will. Why? There are at 
least three reasons: 1. The Presi- 
dent and many voters believe that European democ- 
racy will collapse if the United States does not give 
economic aid to Britain and France. 2. It is argued 
that “we will be next” if the dictators win, and that 
“it’s cheaper to support the democracies now than 
to fight alone later.” 3. The short-sighted but none- 
theless attractive argument that arms and food sales 
to Britain and France will solve our twin problems 
of unemployment and surplus crops, and so restore 
prosperity. We do not judge the worth of these argu- 
ments. We merely report. 

If the war lasts more than a year, will America 
go beyond “methods short of war?” When the time 
comes to answer that question the American people 
will not answer “yes” so light-heartedly as they did 
in 1917. They remember the tragedy and disillusion- 
ment of the World War and its aftermath too well. 

The desire to “save democracy” and then rise to 
the lofty sentiments expressed in Lincoln’s “with 
malice toward none, with charity for all,” will have 
a strong pull on us in the next few years. But Amer- 
ica must decide now if she can build a just and last- 
ing peace on the foundation of hatred and passion 
that a war lets loose. President Wilson went to Ver- 
sailles to construct such a peace. But even before 
he led America into the World War he expressed 
doubts as to whether a war breeds anything but more 
wars. “Once lead this people into war,” he told Frank 
Cobb of the New York World, “and they’ll forget 
there ever was such a thing.as tolerance. To fight 
you must be brutal and ruthless, and the spirit of 
brutality will enter into every fiber of our national 


life, infecting Congress, the courts, the policeman 
on the beat, the man in the street.” 

The “peace” of Munich has proved a bitter sham. 
It is no “peace for our time,” but has only preserved 
a lull while the democracies have bowed before the 
brute force of Hitler and Mussolini in Bohemia, Slo- 
vakia, Spain, Memel, Albania—and more to come. 
Britain and France now face the hard choice be- 
tween continued surrender and fighting. What would 
they be fighting for in such a-war? Let’s look at their 
policies. Britain and France sacrificed Czechoslo- 
vakia—the only democracy in Central Europe—and 
now they are ready to defend Poland, Rumania, and 
Hungary, whose record of minority oppressions and 
dictatorial rule is almost as bad as that of the fascist 
powers. Are the Allies now defending democracy? 
No. The world knows they are merely trying to halt 
Germany’s economic and military expansion before 
it menaces the British and French empires in the 
Mediterranean and the Near East. 

The time may come when America can fight 
with justification. But let’s not rush it. It is too dan- 
gerously easy to be stampeded into the emotional 
spree of war. With Germany, Italy and Japan em- 
broiled in Europe and Asia, there is no serious possi- 
bility of an attack on the Western Hemisphere soon. 

Now is the time, as Stuart Chase has shown, for 
Uncle Sam to think coolly and calmly, to “keep our 
powder dry,” and to strengthen the whole social and 
economic fabric of democracy at home. If our de- 
mocracy fails, it will not be because of external 
enemies, but of internal weaknesses. And there can 
be no stronger argument for keeping America out 
of war than the practical certainty that to fight a 
war—any war—will turn us into a dictatorship too. 

We must not repeat the mistakes of 1919. America 
has been expert in half-measures. We helped win the 
World War, and then we withdrew from world 
affairs, and Europe lost the peace. America can swing 
the balance in favor of France and Britain in the 


next war. But it is even more important for her to. 


swing the balance in favor of peace and sanity after 
it. We know how to win wars. But if we cannot win 
the peace we had better stay out until we have the 
courage to follow through. 
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| WINGS OVER ~ 
EUROPE 


Left: Anxiety is marked on the faces of 
this crowd of Londoners as they watch 
cabinet members arriving at 10 Down- 
ing street. On the decisions of their min- 
isters may hinge the fate of millions, 


Below: Testing a new bell-shaped shel- 
ter for Air-Raid Precaution workers. A 
30-foot wall was toppled on top of it, 


Below: War knows no distinctions. so 
the British Government demonstrates a 
gas mask for babies under two years. 


Below: At left, work on air-raid trenches is being rushed as Britain grimly prepares 
for the worst. At right, here is a part of the largest single shipment of gold ever to 
arrive in America from Europe. It is believed to amount to more than $60,000,000. 
It was shipped to the U. S. because of growing war fears. (See article, Page 11-S.) 
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} Mussolini Overwhelms Albania, 


it New Challenge to British Pacts 








HILE Britain was speeding 
yg \\ her “Stop Hitler” drive, the 
: Rome end of the Rome- 
| Berlin Axis went into action last 
' week. Italian troops, supported by 
» airplanes and warships, seized con- 
| trol of neighboring Albania and 
y forced King Zog I to flee to Greece. 
| The Albanian coup was an answer 
© to the British-Polish defensive alli- 
ance, which Germany loudly de- 
_nounced as “encirclement.” Nazi 
| threats against Poland, coupled with 
denunciations of the British pact, led 
to fears that the Berlin end of the 
_ Axis might launch a lightning drive 
» within a week or two. Meanwhile, 
' General Franco of Spain announced 
' that his Government had joined the 
' Italo-German-Japanese anti - com- 
munism pact, a move that increased 
the menace to British-French com- 
munications in the Mediterranean 
Sea. Leaving after a short visit to 
Warm Springs, Georgia, President 





res ° 
to Roosevelt revealed his fears of war 


by saying: “I'll be back in the fall if 
we don’t have a war.”’ And in Wash- 
ington, both the Senate and‘ House 
i speeded hearings on a revised Neu- 
» trality Act. (See page 9.) 

| Britain and France strongly pro- 
» tested the Italian seizure of Albania. 
| Prime Minister Chamberlain hur- 
’ ried back from a week-end fishing 
_ trip to confer with his Cabinet. Italy 
was informed that the Albanian coup 
» threatened the British - Italian 
' friendship pact, which was conclud- 
' ed last November and was hailed as 
an aid to peace. She also was warned 
to keep hands off the Island of Corfu, 
_ near the Greek coast south of Al- 
' bania, which Italy unsuccessfully at- 
| tacked in the 1920’s. The fall of Al- 
bania has driven a fascist wedge into 
' the Balkans, and British efforts to 
' line up Rumania, Hungary, Yugo- 
' slavia, Greece and Turkey against 
| the Rome-Berlin Axis have received 
aset-back. Above all, the British and 
French are in no position to fight 
Italy’s action on legal grounds. Once 
more the secret World War treaty of 
1915 comes back to embarrass the 
democracies. (Schol., April 15, 


Ss.) 
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p. 13-S and bottom of page 14-S.) 

To gain Italian aid in the World 
War, Britain and France promised 
Italy territorial gains in Europe, as 
well as in Africa and the Near East. 
Albania, a poor mountainous coun- 
try, 80 percent of whose million pop- 
ulation are Mohammedan peasants, 
was not divided up among the vic- 
tors, as was hinted at in the 1915 
pact, but the nation did come defi- 
nitely under Italian control in 1920, 
although its independence was rec- 
ognized in a treaty signed by Italy. 
In 1924 a Moslem tribesman, Colo- 
nel Ahmed Zogu, seized control of 
the Government and became Presi- 
dent with the aid of Yugoslavia. 
But three years later Zogu double- 
crossed Yugoslavia and became King 
Zog I with the aid of Italian loans. 
Italy moved in to run the country. 


ieste 


YUGOSLAVIA 
(it) 





SICILY 


N. Y. Times 


Albanian coup gives Italy control of 
Adriatic and drives wedge into Balkans, 


They controlled the National Bank; 
most of the new state buildings in 
the capital, Tirana, were built with 
Italian money; the army instructors 
are Italian; the agriculture advisors 
also; Italy controlled the oil wells, 
which are vital to her army and 
navy. 

Recently, however, Mussolini be- 





gan to fear that King Zog might dou- 
ble-cross him and join the British- 
French “Stop Hitler” drive, so Italian 
troops were rushed into the moun- 
tainous country to protect Italy’s in- 
vestments. Furthermore, Albanian 
harbors at Durazzo and Valona, are 
important because they command 
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“YOU SAID IT” 


the Adriatic “narrows.” What is 
more important, the Italians are now 
within striking distance of the Dar- 
danelles, the ‘“‘gateway”’ between the 
Mediterranean and the Black Sea 
and Russia’s best trade outlet. 


Yugoslavia is worried by a Croat 
minority, and lacks sufficient war 
materials to make a firm stand 
against Italy and Germany. Hun- 
gary, which lost much territory dur- 
ing the World War, may join Ger- 
many in an effort to regain land from 
Yugoslavia and Rumania. Bulgaria, 
another World War loser, also eyes 
Rumanian land and might cooper- 
ate with Italy. Greece doesn’t know 
which way to jump. Her dictator, 
Metaxas, is pro-Nazi, but she fears 
that Bulgaria may gain Rome-Ber- 
lin aid to recover some lost territory. 
Rumania is surrounded by enemies 
and is afraid to join the British- 
French “Stop Hitler” bloc. Turkey, 
which controls the Dardanelles, fears 
Italy and Germany, but is waiting 
for Britain to make the next move 
toward a “Stop Hitler” drive in the 
Balkans. Russia is willing to aid the 
democracies if war comes, but is still 
suspicious of Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain because of the Munich deal. 
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France Re-elects Lebrun 
For 7 Years to Show Unity 


France broke with tradition last 
week to demonstrate its unity in the 
face of European war threats. The 
National Assembly—the Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies — re-elected 
President Albert 
Lebrun for a sec- 
ond seven - year 
term, the first 
president to be 
re-elected in a 
half-century. 

Premier Dala- 
dier’s appeal for i 
the re-election of 4 
President Lebrun 
was supported in 
the name of unity, 
but, nearly 400 Senators and Deputies 
refused to vote for Lebrun. They 
contended that the Premier, whose 
government has been granted 
dictatorial powers to rule la- 
bor during the European cri- 
sis, had forced the President’s 
candidacy on the National 
Assembly. Socialist and radi- 
cal members of the Chamber 
of Deputies insist that the 
Premier’s program demands 
sacrifices from labor and the 
poor classes, but demands no 
cooperation from businessmen 
and the wealthy. 

Unlike the President of the 
United States, the French 
President is not expected to be 
an executive leader. His role 
is to attend to government 
ceremonies, not to interfere 
with the law makers, and to 
stay out of politics. One Presi- 
dent, Alexandre Millerand, 
was forced to retire because 
he took sides in the 1924 elec- 
tions. “This does not say that 
the choice is without impor- 
tance,” writes Correspondent 





LEBRUN 








lution down. It was in the Galerie des 
Glaces (Hall of Mirrors) that the 
German Empire was proclaimed af- 
ter the defeat of France by Prussia 
in 1871, and the much - discussed 
World War Treaty of Versailles was 
signed there in 1919. And last’ week 
the French National Assembly met 
to re-elect its President and proclaim 
France’s unity in the face of Italo- 
German threats. 


Belgium, Denmark Are Firm 
In Face of German Threats 


Smaller European nations have 
been encouraged by the recent Brit- 
ish-French determination to “Stop 
Hitler.”’ Both Belgium and Denmark 
have shown more firmness in the face 
of Nazi threats. 

In an election of members to a new 
Parliament, Belgian voters swung 
away from all radical parties and 
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tens that caused the resignation of 
Premier Spaak’s government, and 
necessitated the holding of elections, 
Dr. Maertens said he did not consider 
his appointment of political impor- 
tance and he regretted that what had 
been a move to smooth over the long- 
standing Walloon - Flemish quarrel 
had exactly the opposite result. 
(Schol., Mar. 4, p. 8.) 

To the north of Germany, little 
Denmark was having its troubles 
with the Nazis. The Government 
finally deported several agitators 
who were sent into North Schleswig 
by Germany for the obvious purpose 
of preparing for the surrender of that 
territory by Denmark. Schleswig 
was returned to Denmark after the 
World War by a vote of the residents. 
But the Nazis speak of the Danish- 
German border as a “bleeding fron- 
tier” and are determined to regain 
this territory. Although the demo- 
cratic Danes finally had to 
clamp down on Nazi agitators 
in Schleswig, they could not 
prevent the election of three 
Nazis to Parliament. 


Iraq’s King Is Killed; 
Succeeded by Regency 


An automobile accident in 
Iraq, Near East Arab King- 
dom which was granted its in- 
dependence by Britain, has 
served to add to Europe’s war 
fever. This accident resulted 
in the death of King Ghazi I of 
Iraq and the accession to the 
throne of 3 - year - old King 
Emir Feisal II. A few hours 
later a mob, which was told 
that the English killed King 
Ghazi, rushed the British con- 
sulate at Mosul and assassi- 
nated Consul G. E. Monck- 
Mason. 

Order was quickly restored, 
but German newspapers de- 
voted much space to the inci- 








Sisley Huddleston. ““The Pres- 
ident’s chief job is to name the 
Premier, and as there have 
been nearly a score of political up- 
heavals since M. Lebrun took office, 
it is obvious that it matters consid- 
erably who has the picking. Natural- 
ly, he must nominate a Premier who 
has some chance of obtaining a ma- 
jority of the votes in the Chamber of 
Deputies .. . but he can exercise a 
large power of veto.” 

The procedure for the election of 
‘the President is simple and brief. 
Members of the Senate and Chamber 
meet and vote by secret ballot in the 
magnificent Palace of Versailles, 
built by Louis XIV, the “Sun King.” 
In that Palace has been enacted near- 
ly every great historic scene in 
French political life from the Revo- 
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PUZZLE 


gave increased strength to the Lib- 
erals and Catholics. Leon Degrelle’s 
Rexist Belgian Fascist party has 
been swept almost out of existence. 
Even in the former German districts 
of Eupen and Malmedy the Belgian 
candidates were successful. The Ger- 
man Heimattreu party, which favors 
the return of these districts to Ger- 
many, was defeated, although the 
margin was very close in Eupen. As 
a dramatic close to the election cam- 
paign, Dr. Adrian Maertens, who 
had been imprisoned for pro-Ger- 
man sympathies during the World 
War, resigned his position in the 
Royal Flemish Academy of Medicine. 
It was the appointment of Dr. Maer- 








dent, asserting that it showed 
the widespread anti-British 
feeling in Near East Arabian coun- 
tries. During the World War Britain 
gained Arab aid in driving Turkish 
and Gérman troops out of the Near 
East, and in 1921 King Feisal I, 
father of King Ghazi, was placed on 
the throne of Iraq. Feisal won the 
favor of the British by giving them 
important oil concessions and air- 
ports. During the past few years Ger- 
man and Italian agents have sought 
to stir up an Arabian revolt against 
the British. Anti-Jewish and anti- 
British terrorism in nearby Palestine, 
a vital link in Britain’s world-wide 
communications, has been caused in 
part by German and Italian intrigue. 
(Schol., Mar. 18, p. 8;.April 1, p. 9.) 
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Committee Debates Crucial 


Changes in Neutrality Policy 





Public hearings by the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee on revision 
of the Neutrality Act aroused great 


interest last week in view of the. 


serious European situation. Senator 
Johnson (Rep. of Calif.) remarked 
after opening hearings that the only 
point that the Committee agreed on 


-was “that all wanted to avoid war.” 


Henry L. Stimson, Republican Sec- 
retary of State under President 
Hoover, and Bernard M. Baruch, 
Wall Street financier, were the first 
witnesses to testify before the Sen- 
ate Committee. Mr. Stimson agreed 
with President Roosevelt that the 
present Neutrality Act, which bans 
the shipment of arms to all belliger- 
ents, tended to punish the victim of 
aggression along with the aggressor. 
(Schol., Mar. 11, p. 17-S.) He said 
the President should have greater 
freedom of action in supporting 
democratic nations against the dicta- 
tors, and said our policy should “‘en- 
courage their intended victims not 
to make surrenders which will ulti- 
mately endanger us.” Mr. Baruch 
advised against the Stimson policy 
of opposing aggressor nations and as- 
serted that it would lead us into war. 
He approved a proposal by Chair- 
man Pittman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. This would abolish the 
ban on arms shipments to belliger- 
ents and place all sales on a “cash 
and carry” basis—making nations 
come here and carry away supplies 
in their own ships. Senators who 
want to make the present Neutrality 
Act even more rigid in its ban on 
arms shipments to _belligerents, 
strongly oppose the Pittman plan. 
They say it is a disguised way of 
aiding Britain and France, because 
these nations would control the seas 
during a war and could take advan- 
tage of the “cash and carry” pro- 
visions of the Act. 

The division of opinion within the 
Foreign Relations Committee may 
prevent a revision of the Neutrality 
Act. Aside from the Pittman bill, the 
following proposals to amend the 
Neutrality Act have been intro- 
duced: 1. Senator Nye’s bill would 
treat all warring nations alike and 
ban special aid to victims of aggres- 
sion; 2. Senator Thomas of Utah 
would allow the President to ban 
shipments of arms to aggressor na- 
tions and to exempt their victims; 
3. Senator King of Utah wants to 
repeal all neutrality acts; 4. Sena- 
tor Lewis of Illinois would give the 
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President full power to control the 
shipment of supplies during war. 
Fourteen other proposals to change 
the Neutrality Act also are being 
considered by the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, which has begun 
public hearings similar to those in 
the Senate Committee. 


“Get to Work, Uncle.” 


Economizers Win WPA Fight; 
Farm Relief Issue Looms 


New Deal efforts to restore the 
additional] $150,000,000 WPA fund 
demanded by the President failed in 
the Senate last week. Then, the 
$100,000,000 fund, approved earlier 
by the House, was passed. Compile- 
tion of Congressional action on relief 
funds fixes the nation’s bill for relief 
during the 1938-39 fiscal year (end- 
ing June 30, 1939) at $2,350,000,000. 

The above total represents a re- 
duction of $125,000,000 in the 
amount which President Roosevelt 
said was needed for relief. He argued 
that relief cuts would imperil re- 
covery, but Republicans and con- 
servative Democrats assailed WPA 
expenditures and projects. There is 
a possibility that a modified WPA 
will administer Federal relief in 
1939-40, for which the President has 
proposed a $1,200,000,000 appropri- 
ation. An investigation of alleged 
WPA waste and inefficiency got un- 
der way last week and may serve to 
guide future WPA policies. (Schol., 
April 15, p. 18-S, Problems of De- 
mocracy.) 

But although relief funds have 
been cut in the interests of economy, 
trouble is ahead for economizers. A 
powerful group of Senators from 
Southern cotton States and Middle 
Western corn and wheat States has 





an ambitious program of farm relief 
payments which will add about 
$400,000,000 to the government’s 
outlay for agriculture during 1939- 
1940. (Schol., April 15, p. 10.) The 
cotton planting season is almost 
upon the growers, and corn wheat 


, crops soon will be sown in the Mid- 


dle West, so action is wanted. 

At present the crop control and 
soil conservation program of the 
Government pays farmers who with- 
hold land from production and also 
gives them loans on surplus crops in 
order to keep these surpluses from 
depressing prices further. But dur- 
ing the past year huge cotton and 
wheat crops, plus the loss of Ameri- 
can markets abroad, have caused 
prices to slump. Farm area Senators 
want a change. They want the Gov- 
ernment to support the domestic 
(U. S.) price of farm crops without 
demanding any cut in production, 
and then ship the surplus crops 
abroad at any price we can get. 





Herblock in Wilmington News 
Next On the Operating Table? 


Joint Committee Report 
Upholds TVA Directors 


A majority of the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee which spent nine 
months and nearly $75,000 investi- 
gating the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity has reported favorably on this 
N@w Deal agency. Full approval of 
the TVA’s directors, its methods of 
operation, and its sweeping program 
of navigation, flood control, electric 
power and fertilizer development in 
the Tennéssee River basin was given 
by six of the nine Committee mem- 
bers. (Schol., Feb. 18, p. 11-S.) 

The majority report was signed 
by five Democrats, Senators Donahey 
(chairman), Schwartz, Mead, and 
Representatives Thomason of Texas 
and Barden of North Carolina, and 
one independent Republican, Sena- 
tor Frazier of North Dakota. It de- 
clared the charges of dishonesty 
brought by Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, 
deposed chairman of the TVA, 











against Dr. H. A. Morgan and David 
E. Lilienthal, were “‘without founda- 
tion,” and that the administration 
of the TVA Act was “economical and 
efficient” on the whole. 

The minority report was signed 
by Senator Davis of Pennsylvania, 
Representatives Jenkins of Ohio 
and Wolverton of New Jersey—all 
Republicans. It said the TVA was 
shot through with “waste and ineffi- 
ciency.” (See p. 13-S for TVA article. ) 


Republicans, Democrats Are 
Pleased By Chicago Election 


With an eye on the 1940 presiden- 
tial election, both Republicans and 
Democrats are hailing the results 
in Chicago’s re- 
cent mayoralty 
campaign. 

Chairman 
James A. Farley 
of the Democrat- 
ic National Com- 
mittee said the 
reelection of 
Mayor Edward J. 
Kelly assured the 
party that Illinois 
would remain 
safely Democratic 
in 1940. But Chairman John D. M. 
Hamilton of the Republican National 
Committee, was not convinced. He 
figured that Mayor Kelly’s margin 
of about 200,000 votes over Republi- 
can candidate Dwight H. Green, 
compared with his plurality of 543,- 
000 four years ago, showed that the 
Democrats could not depend on the 
Cook County (Chicago) vote to give 
them a victory in 1940. Down-state 
Illinois is normally Republican by 
350,000 to 400,000 votes. 

Meanwhile, newspaper polls indi- 
cate that a Republican ticket of 
New York City’s District Attorney 
Thomas E. Dewey for President, and 
Ohio’s Senator Robert Taft for Vice- 
President, would stand a chance of 
winning in 1940. The Democrats are 
bothered now by a “Garner for 
President” boom, which threatens 
President Roosevelt’s leadership. 
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Labor to Contest Decision 
In Apex Sit-down Strikes 


Labor leaders are rallying to fight 
a recent court decision which they 
contend will destroy unions in this 
country. They are appealing a Fed- 
eral District Court award of triple 
damages totaling $711,932.55 to the 
Apex Hosiery Company as a result 
of a sit-down strike in 1937. Observ- 
ers said that Branch 1 of the CIO’s 
American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers had only $50,000 in its 
treasury, and would find it impos- 
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sible to meet any such assessment of 
damages, which was one of the 
largest ever imposed on a labor 
union. The Apex company also is 
seeking damages exceeding $1,000,- 
000 from the City of Philadelphia, 
charging that it failec io provide 
proper protection during the seven- 
week sit-down strike. 

In finding that the union “author- 
ized ... the seizure and occupation” 
of the Apex plant by sit-down strik- 
ers, the jury awarded damages of 
$237,310.85. But they were tripled 
because the strike was ruled a vio- 
lation of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act. The union has appealed the case 
to the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, 
and will go to the Supreme Court 
for a final decision if necessary. Its 
lawyers contend that the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act, which was passed 
to curb business monopolies “in re- 
straint” of interstate commerce, has 
been used for years to fight labor. 

The Supreme Court recently ruled 
sit-down strikes illegal (Schol., 
Mar. 18, p. 11-S.), but M. Herbert 
Syme, counsel for the union, believes 
it will find that the Apex sit-down 
was not an “interference with inter- 
state commerce.” He recalls that the 
Supreme Court’s “rule of reason” in 





CIO-A.F. of L. Peace Talks 
Are Indefinitely Postponed 


Peace talks between officials of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
and the American Federation of 
Labor were broken off last week, 
John L. Lewis, CIO president, said 
grimly that he and Matthew Woll, 
A.F. of L. vice president had “easily 
agreed” to postpone indefinitely the 
conferences which were meant to 
heal the split in organized labor’s 
ranks. Two reasons are given for the 
postponement of the peace parley. 
The A.F. of L. is crusading bitterly 
for drastic changes in the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act and the powers 
of the National Labor Relations 
Board, and the CIO has denounced 
changes as treachery to _ labor. 
(Schol,. Mar. 18, p. 11-S.) In addi- 
tion, Lewis’ United Mine Workers 
are negotiating a new wage contract 
with eastern coal operators and there 
is threat of a strike if no agreement 
is reached. 

Meanwhile, CIO officials hoped 
that the loyal portion of the United 
Automobile Workers Union would 
be able to function smoothly under 
its newly elected officers. R. J. 


Acme 


Upon issuance of a court order, sit-down strikers packed up their possessions and 
evacuated the plant of the Apex Hosiery Mill in Philadelphia, Pa., in June, 1937. 


Anti-Trust cases has held that “re- 
straint of trade” is not illegal if it is 
“reasonable.” He adds that “Here is 
a case where the Apex company 
makes only 3 per cent of the coun- 
try’s hosiery ... and a complete stop- 
page of its plant would have no ef- 
fect on the flow of commerce... Yet, 
it is held that the union is guilty of 
a violation of the Sherman Act. It 
seems that ‘the Supreme Court’s 
‘rule of reason’ is to be applied to in- 
dustry, and the rule of unreason to 
labor.” 








Thomas became President and a 
new Executive Board of 20 members 
was chosen to direct the union. Rich- 
ard T. Frankensteen, who had ac- 
cused the CIO of trying to dictate 
U.A.W. affairs, was given a place on 
the Board and announced that a 
“complete victory for U.A.W.-CIO 
unity has been won.” Former U.A.W. 
President Homer Martin, who was 
ousted by the Thomas faction, and 
has formed an Independent United 
Automobile Workers Union, is pre- 
pared to rejoin the A.F. of L. 
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bars of it—is descending on 
the United States from war- 
threatened Europe. Seeing what hap- 
pened to Czecho-Slovakia’s gold re- 
serve when Hitler swallowed that 
Republic several weeks ago, Switz- 
land, The Netherlands, and many 
other small nations are sending their 
metal here for safe-keeping. News- 
papers have carried many accounts 
of this new “refugee” and of the 
problems which he brings to this 
country. If shipments continue at the 
present rate of 100-million-dollars a 
week, all the world’s gold. will be in 
America in three years. The United 
States already has over 15 billion 
dollars worth—58 per cent of the 
total supply—and vastly more than 
she needs to support her money sys- 
tem, fill teeth, and make jewelry. 
If a major war breaks out, and 
America gets all the world’s gold 
supply, what will she do with it? The 
gold would remain here until after 
the war and then, unless the United 
States loaned it to the war-impover- 
ished nations, this nation might sud- 


(G serine of gleaming 


denly discover that gold had stopped _ 


being “money’’—or “fa medium of ex- 
change,” and was merely another 
ordinary commodity like shoes, iron, 
or wheat. The following dispatch 
from The Associated Press serves to 
introduce a discussion of some im- 
portant questions: What is money? 
Why is gold used as “‘a medium of ex- 
change”? Aside from war - scares, 
why is gold pouring into the United 
States? 

Wasuincron, April 4. — Percy H. 
Johnston, chairman of the Chemical 
National Bank 
and .Trust Com- 
pany, New York, 
told the Senate 
Committee today 
it would be of 
benefit to the 
United States to 
“get rid of six or 
seven billion dol- 
lars in gold and 
scatter it around 
the world... .” 
Senator Thomas 
(D. of Okla.) 
asked him if he 
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15 Billion © 2.8 
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Britain 


1.8 .28 21 
Above figures show totals in billions that each nation holds out of the world total of $26,244,000,000. 


America’s Gold “Refugee” Problem 
The Behavior of This Puzzling Medium 


of Exchange Has 


did not think the flight of gold to this 
country was a bad thing. He asked 
what would happen if the United States 
obtained all the gold in the world. — 

“It’s going to be like a poker game,” 
the witness replied. “If we won all the 
money and the other fellow didn’t have 
any, the game would be over.” 

Continuing the questioning, Senator 
Thomas asked Mr. Johnston to define 
money. 

“Money is an instrument that will 
pass currently in a particular country 
and broadly in all countries, at face 
value,” the witness declared... . 

Picking up Mr. Johnston’s defini- 
tion of money, we might add that it 
is a medium of exchange. It acts as a 
bridge between persons who have 
goods to sell and buy. You take 
money to a store and buy a pair of 
shoes with it. Why does the money 
have the power to buy the shoes? Be- 
cause it is backed up by gold and sil- 
ver in the U.S. Treasury. Since gold 
has steady demand, and an ounce of 
it is the same the world over, it has 
become, as Mr. Johnston contended, 
the outstanding metal for measuring 
the value of money. When gold 
serves as the basis for a nation’s 
money,-that nation is said to be on 
the “gold standard.” Paper money or 
currency may be used because it is 
easier to carry around, but in a gold 
standard country the paper can al- 
ways be exchanged for gold. 


The Paper Standard 


Today, however, the United States 
is on what is called a paper standard. 
Our paper money is backed by gold, 
but this paper money cannot be ex- 
changed for gold. No citizen is al- 
lowed to hold any gold. He must sell 
it to the Government at a price of $35 
an ounce. This system was adopted in 
1934 during the depression when 
prices had fallen drastically and peo- 
ple were burdened with debts. We 
devalued our money—that is we cut 


HOW THE WORLD'S GOLD SUPPLY IS DIVIDED 


Officials Worried 


down the number of grains of gold in 
the dollar until it was worth about 
59 cents in terms of foreign money. 
This cheaper dollar caused prices to 
rise. Why was this so? The value of 
goods is measured in terms of money. 
And, in reverse, the value of the dol- - 
lar is measured by how much it will 
buy. The cheaper dollar could not 
buy as much, so prices went up. As 
Leo Huberman explains in his book 
Man’s Worldly Goods: “. . . If twelve 
eggs usually exchanged for a loaf of 
bread, you wouldn’t expect to go on 
getting the same size loaf if you of- 
fered only six eggs—even if you still 
called them a dozen... .” 

These higher prices, caused by de- 
valuation, helped business. And since 
people’s debts were based on our 
high-priced 100-cent dollar, the use 
of the new 59-cent dollar enabled 
them to pay off their debts more 
easily. In addition, since foreign buy- 
ers could obtain cheaper 59-cent U.S. 
dollars for the purchase of American 
goods, our foreign trade was aided. 
The Treasury also made “a profit’ of 
over 2 billion dollars when it de- 
valued the dollar and increased the 
price of gold from $20.67 to $35 an 
ounce. This “profit” has been held in 
a “Stabilization” fund to support the 
value of the American dollar on the 
world market. It also aided the Brit- 
ish-French-American three- power 
monetary agreement of 1936, which 
has helped keep the value of these 
nations’ money steady. In short, 
money—supported by gold—serves 
as a “yardstick” to measure the value 
of goods sold by nations, and Britain, 
the United States, and France have 
sought to keep this “yardstick” from 
shrinking or expanding, thereby up- 
setting international trade. 


How We Got That Way 


Aside from the war scares, there are 
two other reasons for this gold inflow: 
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1. America’s high price of $35 an ounce 
naturally draws gold to this country. 
2. (which is much more important and 
dangerous) America sells more prod- 
ucts to other nations than they sell to 
her. In short, a nation must be able to 
trade its goods or services in exchange 
for goods or services it wants to buy 
from other nations. If a nation buys 
more than it sells it must ship gold 
abroad to “balance” its account, since 
gold is the standard medium of ex- 
change between nations. Thus, for- 
eign nations have had to ship us 
gold because we sold them more 
products than they sold to us. And 
because other nations have only a 
limited supply of gold, trade can- 
not be carried on long on such a 
basis. For years after the World 
War the United States tended to 
ignore this fact. 

Before 1914 America owed Eu- 
ropean nations money because she 
had borrowed it to build up her 
industries and railroads, She paid 
it back by shipping goods to Eu- 
rope. But after the World War the 
situation was reversed. European 
nations owed us billions. Did we 
let them pay by shipping goods to 
America, as we had done before 
1914? No. In 1922 and 1930 we 
raised our tariffs against foreign 
goods and these nations could not 
sell to us in order to pay their 
debts. Other nations raised tariffs 
to protect their own industries. 
They tried all kinds of tricks to in- 
crease their own sales while restricting 
their purchases of goods from other 
nations, Gold became so scarce in these 
nations that they had to leave the 


“Gold Standard” and hoard their sup- - 


ply. Nations juggled the value of their 
money and the “monetary yardstick” 
changed size from day to day, thereby 
disrupting international trade—“Eco- 
nomic wars” raged in the world. 
Today, Germany and Italy are striv- 
ing for “self-sufficiency.” They buy 
only the most necessary raw materials 
for armaments and restrict other pur- 
chases while selling surpluses abroad. 
Nazi Germany has a “barter”. system 
of exchanging industrial products for 
raw materials, She also pays for goods 
in “aski” marks—which can only be 
spent for German products. Nazi offi- 
cials recently denounced the flow of 
gold to America and predicted that 
their “barter” system would replace 
gold as the basis for world trade. Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull, who has 
sought to lower world tariff barriers 
since 1934, denounced the Nazi system. 
“By exchanging goods and services, 
countries supply each other’s deficien- 
cies,” he said. “Each draws upon the 
other for goods which it does not pro- 
duce, or produces at high costs. . . . This 
is the very life blood and nature of in- 
ternational trade. .. .” Later, Secretary 
Hull announced a new reciprocal trade 
pact with Turkey—a nation Germany 
has sought to tie to her “barter” sys- 
tem. This pact cuts tariffs on Turkish 
goods in return for a slash in tariffs on 
American goods entering Turkey. And 
the “most favored nation clause” in 
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this and the other 19 reciprocal trade 
pacts allows all nations the same treat- 
ment accorded Turkey if they treat 
American goods fairly. In spite of the 
Hull drive, American exports continue 
to top imports, and foreign nations 
have to ship us gold. The N. Y. Times 
remarks that those who denounce the 
gold inflow as dangerous also denounce 
the Hull trade program as a threat to 
“home” industries, even though it seeks 
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Herblock in Boston Transcript 
“Quite a Surplus You Have There” 


to check this gold inflow. (Schol., Mar. 
25, p. 11-S.) 


Embarrassment of Riches 


Like King Midas, who was em- 
barrassed by the “golden touch,” 
America’s huge gold supply presents 
several dangers. The huge store of 
gold in our banks threatens to cause 
a great increase in our credit money 
and bring an undue rise in prices. Re- 
member that cheap money causes 
prices to rise. The Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System, 
which sees that‘our money and credit 
—the power to borrow money—is 
used efficiently, has been watching 
the increase in gold anxiously for 
several years. The Board requires 
banks to keep 10 per cent of their 
total deposits on hand in case people 
want to draw out their money. But 
any money above that amount is 
called excess reserves and can be 
loaned to businessmen. During the 
past six years the Government has 
borrowed billions from banks by 
selling them bonds (promises to pay 
plus interest for the use of the 
money). These bonds, and the steady 
stream of foreign gold, provide a 
dangerously large supply of excess 
reserves. If they were loaned to busi- 
ness the over-supply of credit money 
would cause prices to shoot sky-high, 
and wages and salaries would not 
keep pace. The Government still feels 
that some prices are too low, but it 


fears that a sudden credit inflation 
would drive all prices too high. 

This 15-billion gold supply may 
also tempt Congressmen into de- 
manding the printing of more paper 
money. They will argue: “Here is all] 
this gold going to waste while busi- 
ness lags and 10,000,000 are jobless, 
The thing to do is print more money.” 
This argument ignores the fact that 
paper money is not used very 
much to carry on business. Credit 
money, which means checks 
written by Mr. Every Business- 
man, make up about 90 per cent 
of the money in circulation to- 
day. Bank deposits, on which 
checks are drawn, become “bank 
money,” or credit money..As we 
have noted above, America al- 
ready has more than enough 
credit ‘““money” on hand for busi- 
ness expansion, If this is true, 
why don’t businessmen use this 
credit and expand production? 
Critics of the New Deal say its 
spending program, and the huge 
public debt, discourages busi- 
nessmen. (Schol., Mar. 25, p. 11- 
S, 12-S.) They also criticize the 
President’s request for contin- 
ued power over the dollar— 
granted in 1934—and for the ex- 
tension of the 2-billion-dollar 
“Stabilization” fund. One recent wit- 
ness before a Congressional Commit- 
tee — Waiter Brown, Boston busi- 
nessman—argued, however, that war 
fears, and not the President’s dollar 
powers, were hampering business. 
He said he did not think that busi- 
nessmen cared whether there was 
“gold or peanuts” behind the dollar. 
Congress is ready to extend the Pres- 
ident’s dollar devaluation power and 
the “Stabilization” fund for two 
more years in order to cooperate in 
money matters with Britain and 
France and meet the threat of Italo- 
German aggression. (Schol., Mar. 11, 
p. 17-S, What “Methods Short of 
War” ?) 


What of the Future? 


Is there any danger that other na- 
tions will abandon gold as a mone- 
tary reserve, and leave us “holding 
the bag”? Elliot V. Bell of the N. Y. 
Times says this danger is “generally 
regarded as remote.” Other experts 
add that the restoration of world 
trade and prosperity depends on the 
use of America’s huge gold reserve to 
set up a new “yardstick” to measure 
the value of goods. They suggest that 
America will have to help other na- 
tions establish a firm currency 
backed by gold reserves. The United 
States’ plan to lend Brazil 50 million 
dollars in gold to support her cur- 
rency is aimed at freeing our Brazil- 
ian trade from monetary obstacles. 
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Courtesy T.V.A. 


T. V. A. —A Social Laboratory for the Nation 


O YOU want a fine topic for 
1D) your social science work? 
One that will lead you di- 

rectly into the most important social 
conditions of today? One that will 
take you to the very heart of the 
American scene and let you see the 
American people working at their 
real problems? One that will make 
your study of American history real? 


What It Is 


Then study the T.V.A. It is one 
of the thought-provoking develop- 
ments of our times. You-know what 
the letters stand for: Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority. “Tennessee Valley” 
because that is the geographic area 
for which the T.V.A. Act was passed 
—the watershed drained by the Ten- 
nessee River and its tributaries 
touching parts of seven states. The 
accompanying map will help you to 
visualize it. “Authority”—the legal 
name for the national government 
corporation created by the Act. That 
far-reaching law was passed, you 
will remember by a scared and be- 
wildered Congress in the midst of 
that critical spring of 1933, just after 
the Roosevelt Administration had 
been put into power. Since then the 
T.V.A. has gone through much con- 
troversy. Its basic program has been 
upheld by the Supreme Court, and 
approved by a Congressional inves- 
tigating committee (see page 9). 

During the World War the Wilson 
Government built a great dam, pow- 
er-house, and plant for making war 
munitions at Muscle Shoals. But for 
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The map-chart at top of page shows the 
Tennessee River watershed, and the uni- 
fied program of navigation, flood con- 
trol, soil conservation, electrification, 
ete., directed by the T.V.A. Figures refer 
to dams built or under construction: (1) 
Norris, (2) Hiwassee, (3) Chickamauga, 
(4) Guntersville, (5) Wheeler, (6) Wil- 
son, (7) Pickwick Landing, (8) Gil- 
bertsville. 





nearly 15 years these government 
properties stood idle. Then in April, 
1933, President Roosevelt sent a 
message to Congress recommending 
that they be put to use and with them 
the building of an enormous project 
to control the Tennessee River. He 
Said in his stirring message: 

“Such use .. . enters the wide fields 
of flood control, soil erosion, afforesta- 
tion, elimination from agricultural use 
of marginal lands, and distribution and 
diversification of industry. In short, 
this power development of war days 
leads logically to national planning for 
a complete watershed involving many 
states and the future lives and welfare 
of millions. It touches and gives life to 
all forms of human concerns.” 

Few people then had the vision to 
see that out of the T.V.A. Act, in less 
than six years, would grow one of 
the greatest social experiments of 
the entire earth today. For that is 
what it is becoming—a great experi- 
ment in helping 2,000,000 people to 
improve their ways of living. 

So, I say: “Study it!” Make it the 
theme of careful investigation. Go 


there if you possibly can—to Norris 
to see a moderate-priced “planned” 
community and a fine power plant; 
to Knoxville to meet the leaders; to 
the Chickamauga Dam near Chatta- 
nooga; to the great Wheeler and Wil- 
son Dams in Alabama and the fer- 
tilizer plants that have been built 
nearby. Go out to see the work of 
some of the 23,000 “demonstration 
farms’ where farmers are rebuild- 
ing their homes and farms. Watch 
the C.C.C. workers planting millions 
of acres of young forests, building 
check-dams across great gullies of 
eroded hillside land. 

You can study the T.V.A. at home, 
from books, pamphlets, and articles 
in magazines, even if you cannot go 
there. Get the reports from the “Au- 
thority” offices in Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee.! Be sure not to miss Madame 
Odette Keun’s (pronounced Kern) 
book, A Foreigner Looks at T.V.A.? 
The vision of the leaders can be 
sensed from several articles by Dr. 
A. E. Morgan, former Director, in 
Survey Graphic (1934 and 1935), 
and by the Editors of Fortune (1935.) 


The Watershed 
Study the vast watershed of 40,- 
000 square miles drained by the River 





1For example: “Fifty Inches of Rain’’; 
“Tennessee Valley Authority, 1933-37"; 
“Soil, The Nation’s Basic Heritage”; “An- 
nual Report of the T.V.A. In Year Ended 
June, 1938”; many pamphlets and mimeo- 
graphed bulletins. 





2 Longmans, Green & Co., New. York. By 
far the best book written by one not con- 
nected with the T.V.A. Dramatically written, 
well documented with facts, it is a powerful 
“pro-interpretation” of the enterprise. 
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Ewing Galloway 
Electric lights, stoves, and irons are no 
longer novelties to this farm family. The 
TVA has transformed rural living, and 
made log cabin homes mpre comfortable. 


and its tributaries. Here in a vast 
moth-shaped area 650 miles long and 
varying from 40 to 150 miles wide is 
a perfect miniature of America. An 
annual rainfall of from 50 to 80 
inches, together with a range of tem- 
perature, of topography and of soil, 
enable the farmers to grow in the 
Valley practically anything that can 
be grown in our country. Although 
forests and soil have been squan- 
dered, its mineral resources are al- 
most untouched. Students of social 
reconstruction may well exclaim 
over “The Watershed,” as it is called, 
for here is the perfect social labora- 
tory. Nothing in our country equals 
it. Whatever succeeds here may be- 
come the measuring rod for nation- 
wide planning and reconstruction. 


The Story of the People: Land 
Exploitation 

But study the history of the peo- 
ple of this Valley also. For to do so 
is to study the story of what the 
Americans did to the land of North 
America and to themselves. That 
history reaches back over more than 
a century and a half since the first 
Scotch - Irish immigrants came on 
this land from over the ridges of the 
Appalachian Range. By 1796 there 
were enough people in it and sur- 
rounding lands to admit Tennessee 
and Kentucky to the Union, and Ala- 
bama and Mississippi were not long 
in being settled to become “states.” 

They were of a sturdy adventur- 
ing stock and for several decades 
cleared the forests, built their rough 
cabin homes and tilled their fields. 
Some of them, the original settlers, 
took the rich bottom lands along the 
river and became prosperous, and 
their sons’ sons after them. A few 
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became the manufacturing, buying 
and selling and professional city peo- 
ple—about one in six. But most of 
them were forced to take up the hill 
and mountain forest lands and main- 
tain a shut-in clan-like life in the 
highlands. It is not possible here 
even to hint at the chief outlines of 
the story by which these fiery sons 
of Scotch Presbyterianism became 
actually a “lost” people, isolated 
from the swiftly developing indus- 
trialism to the north and east and— 
after the Civil War—even to the 
south of them. (Read Horace Kep- 
hart’s fine story of these people in 
his book: Our Southern Highland- 
ers, Macmillan.) Decade by decade, 
they squatted on their worn - out 
lands, remaining poor, diseased, ill- 
nourished, ignorant of ways to im- 
prove their lands or their children’s 
prospects. By the time the T.V.A. 
came into their region they almost 
completely lacked industries, diver- 
sified agriculture, schools, libraries, 
hospitals, even roads on which to go 
to market, and the necessary cash 
income with which to lift themselves 
slowly to a better standard of life. 
Harsh as this story is, it must be 
studied if one is to understand our 
America, its tragic waste, its actual 
conditions, and the beginnings of its 
reconstruction. 


But to understand the Valley and 
the task of social reconstruction 
which gripped the competent social 
engineers of the T.V.A., you must 
study what happened to the land it- 
self, especially in the past fifty years. 

Assemble the facts in one narra- 
tive—the coming in of great exploit- 
ing lumber companies, slaughtering 
the forests wholesale, shearing off 
the entire growth with no regard for 





millions of tons of water that bare 
hillsides could not possibly absorb or 
hold back from pouring in horrible 
floods down the Tennessee into the 
Ohio and on into the Mississippi . . . 
the over-plowed, over-grazed, un- 
terraced, and under-fertilized soils 
of the hilly valley ... the vast de- 
struction by erosion that killed vege- 
tation and moved off millions of 
acres of good top soil . . . the ex- 
ploitation of the mines, and of the 
miners — and their neighbors com- 
pelled to go and work as wage-slaves 
in the new cotton mills. All these 
factors you must study. 

This is what the T.V.A. had to 
tackle. If you understand the prob- 
lem of land destruction in the Ten- 
nessee Valley and the Authority’s 
heroic attempt to build it up, you 
will understand much of the paral- 
lel developments in the Great Dust 
3 the high plains, in the hilly 
belt ur New England, in the Atlantic 
coastal plain, and in the vast deplet- 
ed areas of the north central states. 
Again and again the Tennessee Val- 
ley reveals itself as a remarkable 
laboratory of regional social recon- 
struction, a yardstick of national 
planning. 


The Problem: Controlling and 
Using the River 

But everything in The Valley cen- 
ters on the fact that this region is 
a watershed, all its problems focus 
on “water” — what it does to man 
when uncontrolled and what it can 
do to men when put under scientific 
control. For example: 50 inches of 
rainfall a year means that 6,000 tons 
of water fall each year on each acre 
of land. If this water falls in heavily 
forested land where the soil is cov- 
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This picture offers striking evidence of what can be done to master soil erosion. 
Check dams retard the run-off of rainfall and a layer of straw and brush helps to 
hold the soil until grass and shrubs are firmly rooted. The gullies at left show 
what this Tennessee farm was like before the TVA’s conservation work was started. 
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ered by a thick matting of deeply 
rooted vegetation, it will be absorbed 
and held long in the soil. It will be 
released slowly and will seep gradu- 
ally down the mountain and hill- 
sides, finally finding its way to brooks 
and creeks, small rivers, and at last 
into the Tennessee, the Ohio, and 
the Mississippi Rivers. But if the 
trees have been cut off, if the vege- 
tation has been plowed up and no 
“cover crop” sowed on it each year, 
the 6,000 tons of water on each acre 
become a devilish agent of destruc- 
tion. It shows itself in two kinds of 
flood—‘“‘the flood you see” And “the 
floods you don’t see!” On the one 
hand, a rushing torrent of destruc- 
tive surface water causes flooded 
rivers to overflow their banks and 
farms and villages and towns are 
wiped out—causing cities millions of 
dollars of damage each year. Can you 
see a watershed 40,000 square miles 
in area concentrating a flood at the 
point where the Tennessee joins the 
Ohio—400,000 cubic feet per second 
because there is nothing on those 
40,000 square miles of land to hold 
the water back” That’s what un- 


planned cutting of forests and un- 


sound farming the soil do to a re- 
gion and to a country! That’s “the 
flood you see’’—reported in the 
headlines of the nation’s newspapers 
each spring. 

But, on the other hand, there is 
also nation-wide soil erosion—‘‘the 
flood you do not see,” practically in- 
visible streamlets gnawing away 
top-soil, sub - surface soil, washing 
away the precious chemical ingredi- 
ents of growth, taking the very life- 
qualities of the region’s soil. It was 
this invisible “flood” that the ig- 


} norance of the Valley’s farmers, giv- 


en to planting their corn and cotton 
“cash crops” each year, helped to 
bring about. 

Focus your study then on the uni- 
fied plan of the Government engi- 
neers to control the River and put_it 
to use. 


The Dams and Their Purposes 


Study the central place in this de- 
sign of the building and operation.of 
the eleven dams on the Tennessee 
and its tributaries. Note their names 
and strategic locations from the ac- 
companying map. Keep constantly 
in mind the necessity for all the work 
to be done by a central agency, in 
one unified plan. (Stretching across 
parts of seven separate, “sovereign” 
states, this can mean only one thing 
-——control and operation by the Fed- 
eral Government; but —with the 
growing cooperation of a vast body 
of state and local agencies within 
those seven states.) 

The First Purpose: Navigation. In 
July, 1938, four of the eleven dams 
had been constructed—completing a 
nine-foot navigable “waterway for a 
distance of 195 miles. Seven more 
are to be finished by 1943 when a 
vast inland lake and a nine-foot 
channel 650 miles long will have 
been completed. This is part of the 
enormous Mississippi - Gulf inland 
waterway system totalling 5357 
miles of modernized nine-foot draft, 
1279 miles of six-foot draft, and 
many smaller channels of 4392 miles 
—a grand total of 11,028 miles of 
useful waterway. A grand concep- 
tion indeed and rapidly becoming a 
reality—the greatest improved in- 
land waterway system in the world. 

The Second Purpose: Flood Con- 
trol. Perhaps the most obvious gains 





Wheeler Dam, gigantic water control project on the Tennessee River, 15 miles from 
Wilson Dam in northern Alabama. Completed late in 1936, this dam helped keep 
water out of the swollen Ohio and Mississippi Rivers in the flood of January, 1937. 
Two 45,000 horsepower generating units ean be seen in powerhouse area, at right. 
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Interior view of one of the modern and 
fully electrified homes in the Tennessee 
Valley Authority’s town of Norris. Note 
the refrigerator and the electric range. 


to come from these eleven dams are 
the storage of enormous amounts of 
water and the prevention of floods 
in the Tennessee, Ohio and Missis- 
sippi Valleys. Study the vast storage 
capacity of these reservoirs, remem- 
bering that the flood height of the 
rivers will be reduced by several 
feet. Visualize the prevention of an- 
nual floods over farms, villages, and 
cities. 

Study the problem of “costs.” It is 
estimated that the eleven dams and 
accessories will cost between 300 
and 400 million dollars. But compare 
that with the gains. To cite a single 
example: The reduction-of the flood 
height of the lower Mississippi River 
by only two feet (which the T.V.A. 
dams will do) will result in financial 
savings for flood benefits alone of 
some $380,000,000. Enormous though 
this is, it is only a “negative” gain— 
a saving due to prevention of flood 
damage. But in this and many other 
ways the River is becoming a pub- 
lic servant. 

The Third Purpose: Electric Pow- 
er Production and Distribution to 
run factories, farms, light cities and 
hundreds of thousands of homes. Al- 
though the T.V.A. Act gave the Au- 
thority the right to produce power 
only “incidentally” to carrying on its 
other activities, this function has ac- 
tually become one of the greatest of 
all. Here again is an opportunity for 
you to study one of the “hottest” is- 
sues now confronting our people— 
namely the entrance of the Federal 
Government into the manufacture 
and sale of electric power. After a 
four-year battle through the nation’s 
courts, the United ‘States Supreme 
Court has declared that the T.V.A. 

(Concluded on page 18-S) 
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SCHOLASTIC'S 


WEEKLY PROBLEM OF DEMOCRACY 


In Elmont, L. 1, a group of New Yorkers buy their cigarettes just outside the city 
limits to save a penny tax which the city places on each package. Similarly, many New 
Yorkers avoid the two per cent sales tax by giving addresses outside the city. 


Forbidden fruits which may be infected 
with plant disease or pests are confiscated 
at Quarantine Stations and burned. 


Georgia State Police inspect all baggage of 
motorists from Florida because they dread 
the fruit fly more than smallpox. 


HEN the Founding Fathers es- 
tablished the Government of the 
United States, they were very insistent 
that state tariff lines should be wiped 
out and an open market set up behind 
national tariff walls. Accordingly, in 
Article I of the Constitution, they wrote 
in the following provision: (Section 8) 
“The Congress shall have the power 
... to regulate commerce with for- 
eign nations, and among the several 
states. . 3° 
In 1824, the Supreme Court very 
clearly stated the principle of free in- 
terstate trade: “If there was any one 
object riding over every other in the 
adoption of the Constitution, it was to 
keep commercial intercourse among 


_the states free from all invidious (dis- 


criminatory) and partial restraints.” 

Nevertheless, during recent years, 
the states have set up new trade bar- 
riers against one another. Today our 
nation seems, to the motoring public, 
to be divided into 48 little warring 
principalities. As a man crosses the in- 
visible lines which demark his state 
from another, he may have to join a 
line-up of cars waiting to go “through 
customs.” Heaven help him if he’s en- 
tering Texas with a load of Florida 
grapefruit, or Arizona with California 
fruit. Or some other state with another 
kind of unwelcome article. 

These “quarantine stations” are set 
up presumably to protect the farmers of 
one state from the spread of plant dis- 
eases. But some states have established 
“Ports of Entry” which are actually 
tariff gates to protect the products of 
one state from outside competition. 

Interstate tariffs were adopted as a 
way to beat the depression, based upon 
the old, but highly debated theory, 
that a country prospers by putting up 
hindrances to imports from abroad. If 
protective tariffs enrich a country, 
some argue, why not a state? So about 
thirty states have put up barriers of 
some kind. Twelve states have adopted 
a use tax, imposed at the border on 
articles bought outside the state to es- 
cape paying the state’s sales tax at 
home. This may fall upon motorists 
who use the highways of a state, even 
though they may also pay high gaso- 
line taxes. 

Chain stores, out-of-state textbook 
writers, “foreign” machine - makers, 
dairymen, margarine manufacturers, 
truckers, and various other business 
men have felt the heavy hand of state 
tariffs and discriminations. The actual 
purpose of raising revenue by these 
tariffs is usually concealed. 

Kansas now has 66 Ports of Entry 
and its highway signs sternly warn 
visitors: “All Trucks Entering Kansas 
Must Register at Port of Entry. Penalty 
$100 Fine.” Every truck driver has to 
stop and fill out yards of vexatious 


To keep “impure” gasoline out, some states 
inspect all motor fuels. Here is a mobile 
inspection unit of Illinois. 
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TRADE BARRIERS AMONG THE 48 STATES 








- | CARRYING SELF-SUFFICIENCY TO ITS ULTIMATE CONCLUSION | 





























: Cartoonist Herblock, in the “New York 
forms. The same nuisance plan was Times,” pokes fun at the prevalent ten- 


adopted, with modifications, by nine dency to “buy local.” 
Western states. 

Some of the laws were a natural 
outcome of discrimination against a 
state’s own products. Wisconsin bars 
southern margarine made from cotton- 
seed oil. Arkansas retaliates by taxing 
all milk, cream, butter and apples 
grown in Wisconsin, Washington, Iowa 
and Minnesota. In some cases states 
have placed complete embargoes on 
the products of offending states, par- 
ticularly “foreign” liquors. Missouri 
bans liquor from 30 other states. 

Although these state trade barriers 
may benefit local manufacturers and 
producers to some extent, they unques- 
tionably hamper the free flow of trade 
throughout the nation. And of course 
the consumer pays in the long run. If 
he cannot afford butter, and the cheap- 
er margarine is banned, what will he 
put on his bread? If protection assures 
him good milk in his locality but at a 
price he cannot afford, what will his 
children drink? If trucking is cheaper 
than railroad freighting, why should 
the public have to pay the higher rate? 

What has the Supreme Court to say 


of this seeming violation of the Consti- Washington State levied a tax on all ma- 
tution? Strangely enough, it has up- chinery bought in other states for use 
held use taxes, saying: “The tax upon in building Grand Coulee Dam. 
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Above: This map does not show all the state barriers to trade, for 
there are many east, as well as west, of the Mississippi, but it does 
show what happened as a result of Kansas’ 66 Ports of Entry. 


Right. The Nebraska State Legislature, here shown in session, was 
ene of the state governing bodies which set up barriers to trade. 





the use after the property is at rest is 
not so measured or conditioned as to 
hamper the transactions of interstate 
commerce or discriminate against 
them.” This decision gives a green light 
for any tariff called a “use tax” to go 
ahead. And the word “use” can stretch 
pretty far. 

The Council of State Governments is 
alarmed by this “Balkanization” of our 
states. Established in 1925, it held a 
conference on April 5 on the problem 
of interstate tariffs. Officials of all but 
four states, the Federal Government, 
and. the territories took part. Many 
governors have condemned the ten- 
dency. President Roosevelt in his open- 
ing message said: “Interstate trade 
barriers, if allowed to develop and 
multiply . . . constitute social and eco- 
nomic problems even more serious 
than international tariffs. It is a mat- 
ter which demands the immediate at- 
tention of all the people in our couns 
try.” 

The Council is considering recom- 
mendations to: 

1. Find a common ground to meet 
problems of varying regulations. 

2. Set up a sound method to control 
unfairness between the States. 

3. Establish legislative machinery 
to prevent erection of new barriers. 
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ZIG-ZOG 

“Uneasy lies the head that wears a 
crown.” This quotation describes per- 
fectly the spot that King Zog I of Al- 
bania occupies to- 
day. Since he be- 
came King of the 
little, but noisy, 
Balkan nation in 
1928, Zog has 
played Italy and 
Yugoslavia against 
each other to pre- 
serve his country’s 
independence. He 
double-crossed the 
Yugoslavs several 
years ago because 
Italy had more 
money to offer him, and last week Mus- 
solini invaded Albania to “protect Ital- 
ian investments.” 

Aside from the Italo-Yugoslavian 
complications, politics in remote, 
mountainous Albania always has been 
a bloody business. LAW has been ad- 
ministered by the blood feud—if you 
kill a man, his relatives kill you, and 
so on for years. And since Zog, a mem- 
ber of the powerful Mati tribe, has con- 
ducted several revolutions, and killed 
his share of politicians, there are about 
600 blood feuds against him today. 
During the past ten years Zog has re- 
mained practically a prisoner in his 
own palace. 

At the time of his marriage to the 
half-American Hungarian Countess, 
Geraldine Apponyi, in 1938, the 42- 
year-old King was the last bachelor 
monarch of Europe. Zog has made 
progress modernizing his country with 
Italian money. But most of the people 
are Moslems and the Moslem customs 
—the wearing of the fez cap by men 
and the covering of the faces of women 
—are still followed despite Zog’s at- 
tempts to abolish them. A son and heir 
was born to Zog and his Queen the 
very week Italy began her conquest 
—a prince with a most uncertain fu- 
ture. 


PURSE-STRINGER 


The appointment of Fred H. Brown, 
former Democratic Senator from New 
Hampshire, to be Comptroller General 
of the United 
States signalled 
the end a fortnight 
ago of the historic 
fight in Congress 
over the Presi- 
dent’s Government 
Reorganization 
Bill. A few days 
later Congress 
completed work on 
a milder reorgani- 
BROWN zation measure and 

sent it to Mr. 
Roosevelt for his signature. 

A year ago the original Government 
Reorganization Bill was being de- 
nounced as a Presidential bid for “dic- 
tatoria]” powers. A provision abolish- 
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WHO’S WHO IN THE NEWS 


ing the office of Comptroller General, 
and substituting an independent Auv- 
ditor General to check government 
spending, drew much criticism. The 
Comptroller General is responsible to 
Congress, not to the President, and 
critics of the Reorganization Bill said 
this was a dangerous attack on the 
authority of Congress. 

With the passage of a new reorgani- 
zation measure, which exempts the 
Comptroller Generai from Presidential 
control, Mr. Roosevelt has appointed 
a loyal Democrat to this job, whose 
term of 15 years at a salary of $15,000 
yearly makes it one of the best posi- 
tions in the Government. The new 
Comptroller General has been mayor 
of Somersworth, N. H., United States 
attorney for his State, Governor from 
1923 to 1925, and a member of the State 
Public Service Commission from 1925 
to 1933. In 1933 he defeated the vet- 
eran Republican United States Senator 
George H. Moses, but lost his seat to 
Republican Charles Tobey in 1938. 








T.V.A. Social Laboratory 
(Concluded from page 15-S) 


has a constitutional right to distrib- 
ute and sell as well as produce hydro- 
electric power. (Schol., Feb. 18, p. 
11-S). In your study note such spec- 
tacular results of the electric power 
program of T.V.A. as: The making 
available of 660,000 kilowatts of con- 
tinuous power .. . the building of a 
great mass consumption program in 
the Valley, where formerly little elec- 
tricity was used (gains of over 200 
percent in 1937 and 1938 alone) ... re- 


‘duction of power rates to users on the 


average of 50 per cent (an average rate 
of 1.99 cents per kilowatt hour exists in 
the Valley as compared to a national 
average rate of 4.04 cents)... . The 
T.V.A. power facilities serving as a 
yardstick to force down unduly high 
rates of privately owned companies 
(on the average about one-third up to 
July, 1938) . . . marked increases in 
the farm-use of electricity due to the 
development and marketing through 
private agencies of low-cost refriger- 
ators. 


Plant Foods and Soil Conservation 


So much for navigation, flood con- 
trol, and power production—stated in 
the T.V.A. Act as the primary pur- 
poses of creating the Authority. But 
there are others implied in the Act as 
“incidental,” in the life of the 250,000 
farm households. Those have to do 
with discovering, testing, and using 
experimentally improved kinds of 
plant foods and the conserving of the 
soil of the impoverished farms. 

In your study of T.V.A., therefore, 
pay close attention to such studies un- 
der way as those (1) of plant food 
deficiencies ... (2) of the remarkable 
success, for example, in manufactur- 





ing an inexpensive phosphate ferti]- 


izer containing four times as much nu- © 


trient phosphate for the plants as in 
the average fertilizer used throughout 
the United States. By July, 1938, this 
was being regularly used in 23,000 
“test - demonstration” farms totalling 
3,700,000 acres. Bear in mind the tre- 
mendous’ “educational” ‘influence of 
these 23,000 enthusiastic “demonstra- 
tion” farmers on the tens of thousands 
of others around them in the Valley. 
Its influence has already spread to 479 
counties in 19 states (12 outside the 
Watershed) of the country ... (3) of 
terracing of eroded farm land (362,000 
acres by July 1, 1938) ... (4) of soil 
surveying and mapping (10,170 square 
miles, almost one-quarter of the Wa- 
tershed, by July 1, 1938) ... (5) of 
planting 20,000,000 trees, largely by 
C.C.C. workers ... (6) of “upstream 
engineering,” including the building 
of check -dams, plowing in gullies, 
seeding to grass, and building drain- 
age channels (to July 1, 1938, 6,300 
farms had been so protected) .. . (7) 
of putting in 61,000,000 seedling trees 
in T.V.A. nurseries ... and (8) of 
launching extensive forest surveys. 


Related Activities of the T.V.A. 


Even the naming of all of these ac- 
tivities now launched and under way 
in the T.V.A. does not tell the whole 
story. In addition, many s_udies are at 
this writing being carried on that will 
help improve the living of the 2,000,- 
000 people of this Valley. Within the 
limited space of this article I can do 
no more than enumerate a few of the 
most far-reaching ones: (1) Studies 
of water transportation and its rela- 
tion to rail, highway, and air trans- 
portation—to aid in developing a 
planned and coordinated, regional and 
national system ... (2) Development 
of a remarkably efficient health and 
medical service ... (3) Researches and 
inventions in industrial hygiene (e.g. 
dust prevention and control, and im- 
proved safety conditions) ... (4) Dem- 
onstration of the value of reservoir 
fluctuation as a measure of malaria 
control... (5) Researches and demon- 
strations of special low-cost farm ma- 
chinery for handling soil-conserving 
crops (e.g. low-cost hillside seed and 
fertilizer distributors, electric hay- 
driers, threshers, seed-harvesting at- 
tachments, inexpensive quick-freezing 
machines for small fruits and vege- 
tables, a low-cost community refrig- 
erator) . .. and many others too nu- 
merous even to mention here. 

Summing up then: Here in the 
T.V.A. is a new kind of social pioneer- 
ing—the designed, unified control of a 
river to release the energies of 2,000,- 
000 people. If it can be done for these 
2.000,000 it can be done for tens of mil- 
lions more. The nature of the problem 
of rebuilding the regional and national 
life of our people calls for the kind of 
common action revealed in the T.V.A. 

Study it carefully, for it may well 
prove to be a working model for a 
plan of social reconstruction reaching 
across our entire country. 
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European Crisis 


TEACHERS’ SECTION 


Suggestions for Helping Students to See the Rapid 
Pace of Today’s Events in the Framework of History . 


OW close has Mussolini’s sei- 
zure of Albania brought Eu- 
rope to the long - dreaded 

second World War? In itself Albania 
is obviously an insignificant and 
backward mountainous country. But 
political. observers are generally 
agreed that the Albanian incident is 
merely a cleverly timed step in a 
drive by the Rome-Berlin Axis to 
dominate Yugoslavia, Rumania and 
Bulgaria, and to threaten Greece and 
Turkey before the Balkan countries 
can be drawn into the orbit of defen- 
sive powers which Great Britain is 
now trying to create. It seems also 
designed to tighten Italian control 
in the Adriatic and the Mediterra- 
nean for a showdown with Britain 
and France, and thus enable Musso- 
lini to go forward with his campaign 
to grab more territory in northern 
Africa. 

In addition to the: material on the 
rapidly developing European crisis 
in the March of Events (7), teachers 
may find the following quotation 
from a dispatch to the New York 
Times by Jules Sauerwein, foreign 
editor of the Paris Soir, useful in pro- 
viding background facts to aid stu- 
dents in understanding the complex 
Balkan situation: 

“T have just traveled through Hun- 
gary, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Yugo- 
slavia. All these peoples are fated to 
become vassals unless aid comes from 
outside. The principal reason that 
makes them incapable of resistance is 
that they cannot live without Ger- 
many. Hungary, for example, has ex- 
ported 80 per cent of her products to 
Germany since the Reich laid hands on 
Czechoslovakia; Yugoslavia, about 50 
per cent; Rumania, more than 60 per 
cent. Without striking a blow the Reich 
would be able to starve these coun- 
tries.” 

The progressive teacher, therefore, 
in the present world crisis, will wish 
to keep her pupils aware of what is 
happening beyond the surface of the 
headlines, and to relate these events 
to the political, economic and social 
forces that have operated throughout 
past history to bring Europe to its 
present impasse. 

Map study is valuable here, pro- 
vided it is done with imagination. 
Maps are changing rapidly and sud- 
denly through the aggressions of the 
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fascist powers. Make sure that stu- 
dents keep track of the most recent 
changes on their own outline maps, 
and that they have constantly avail- 
able standard wall maps of good scale 
showing the topography of the land, 
the racial distribution, and the prod- 
ucts of the countries. (See the inter- 
esting race map of Europe in Life for 
April 3.) Show them the relation of 
geographic areas to strategic points, 
transportation lines, and resources. 
In the map below, for instance, stu- 
dents may see how the Albanian con- 
quest brings Italy within striking 
distance of Saloniki, the Aegean port 
of the Balkans, and of Constantino- 
ple and the Dardanelles, coveted 
straits entrance to the Black Sea, the 
control of which has been fought for 
in a dozen wars by every leading 
power of Europe. Germany’s reach- 
ing out for the oil of Rumania and 
the wheat of the Ukraine is another 
case in point. 

Another excellent device for show- 
ing historic trends is to ask students 
to draw time lines on which they in- 
dicate the dates of important events 
and periods, particularly in relation 
to the ancient and primitive history 
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of these near-Eastern regions. Time 


~~ dines could be constructed to show 


the long history of the Balkan states, 
Poland, Danzig, Bohemia, and other 
strategic “trouble spots” which have 
been a source of controversy. Other 
lines or charts may show the con- 
flicting development of autocratic vs. 
democratic forces in government 
from antiquity to the present. Such 
a book as E. E. Kellett’s The Story of 
Dictatorship (Dutton) is useful here. 
It traces the outstanding types of 
tyranny and tyrants from the earliest 
times till today, and provides a good 
backdrop for comparison with the 
character and policies of Hitler and 
Mussolini. 

Finally, the teacher will do well to 
try to keep the students aware of the 
human content of these events. To 
those who read only screaming head- 
lines, it is difficult to visualize the 
fact that all the peoples concerned 
are flesh-and-blood beings like our- 
selves—that both the aggressors and 
their victims are moved by instincts, 
emotions, needs, and motives which 
can be seen and understood. For this 
purpose, the creative artist is of 
greater help than the historian or the 
statistician. A unique fusion of two 
types of art—the keen reportorial 
prose of Erskine Caldwell, and the 
striking photographs of Margaret 
Bourke-White—can be seen in -their 
latest picture book, North of the 
Danube (Viking). Young people will 
look at this with keen interest and 
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Ethiopia, Spain, and now—Albania. The Rome end of the fascist axis continues its 
to 


march of 


directly aimed at Y via and 


weld. It is also calculated to 


Italy’s seizure of Zog’s kingdom is be 
Greece—to these countries from joining the 
bloc of “Stop Hitler” powers which Great Britain and France : 


believed 


are 
Italian control in the Mediterranean. 
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For RECESS PERIODS 


and 


CLASSROOM DISCUSSIONS 
OME 


16mm. SOUND-ON-FILM 


groupings of correlated subjects 


at-an unusually low rental rate. 


THE AMERICAN SCENE 
Washington in Virginia 
Presidents of the United States 
Washington, Heart of the Nation 
Melody on Parade 
The American Way 


CURRENT EVENTS 
Spain's Romantic Isles 
The Saar 
Red Republic 
Poland 


SCIENCE 
Zoo Babies (2 reels) 
The Beaver 
Life of a Plant 


MUSIC APPRECIATION 


Sigmund Spaeth 
Dance of the Hours 
Air for “G”" String 
Walter Damrosch or Hungarian Rhapsody 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Archaic and Unusual Instruments 
Violins and Cellos 
Le Violin (2 reels)—French dialogue 
(French commentary supplied) 


COLONIAL HISTORY 


Mount Vernon 


Harvard Special 


HAND CRAFTS 
(16mm. silent) 
Hand Made Lantern Slides 
Make a Mask 
Lynd Ward at Work 
Creative Design in Painting 


Note: Average running time of each 
program is 40 minutes. 








Send for catalog of over 1200 
Educational and Entertainment 
subjects — for rent or sale. 











— 
WALTER 0. 


GUTLOHN, Inc. 


35 W. 45th ST. Dept. HS-22 New York 











gain from it (although it was pre- 
pared in the summer of 1938, before 
Munich) a better insight into the 
daily life and fate of the Czech, Slo- 
vak and Carpatho - Ukrainian peo- 
ples. 


FOR EVERY CLASSROOM 


(Covering material contained in pages 
1-10 and 27-36, common to all editions.) 
READING SKILLS 

Directions (to students) In Trau- 
merei (27), by Charles Cooke, we 
share the emotional experiences of a 
girl eleven years old. 

Follow the story through to its 
finish as rapidly as you can. Record 
the time and compute your rate. 
There are 4,180 words in the story. 


Check your comprehension by writ-. 


ing “True” or “False” for the follow- 
ing statements: 

1. Marjorie was not interested in 
her clothes. 

2. She deliberately tried to get ac- 
quainted with the boy in the green 
helmet. 

3. She felt vastly superior to Pe- 
ter. : 

4. She had great admiration for 
Peter. 

5. Peter wanted to be an archi- 
tect when he grew up. 

6. Marjorie’s parents never quar- 
reled. 

7. Marjorie exaggerated her mu- 
sical accomplishments to impress 
Peter. 

8. Marjorie had formerly liked to 
practice on the piano. 

Key for Scoring. 1. False, 2. True, 3. 
False. 4. True, 5. False, 6. False, 7. 
True, 8. True. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


(Covering material in pages 11-S to 
18-S, as well as other Social Studies 
features in the common sections.) 
T.V.A. 

Ask students to read Harold Rugg’s 
article (13-S) and then tell why he 
calls the T.V.A—A Social Labora- 
tery for the Nation. Can they de- 
scribe in their own words why this 
gigantic project furnishes a real ex- 
periment in social planning? 

Trace the history of the T.V.A.’s 
development. What caused the vast 
amount of erosion in the Tennessee 
Valley? Describe the work of Gov- 
ernment engineers in controlling the 
Tennessee and its tributaries. What 
are the three main purposes for 
which the eleven dams were built? 
How has the development of electric 


‘power affected the lives of the peo- 


ple? How have the T.V.A. power fa- 
cilities operated as a yardstick for 
privately owned companies? 

As aclass enterprise, students may 


make a large wall map of the T.V.A, a . 


region, showing rivers, dams, moun- 


tains, Norris, Knoxville, and other _ 


important towns and cities. Draw- 
ings may be made of a valley and 
slope to show check dams, drainage 
channels, tree and shrub planting, 
cover crops, terracing, contour plow- 
ing, strip planting, crop rotation, etc. 
Assign individual reports on vari- 
ous aspects of the T.V.A. ‘study from 
the references suggested by Harold 
Rugg. Refer to the February 1, 1936, 
and February 18, 1939, issues of 
Scholastic for further material. 


MEANING OF MONEY 

This quotation from an article by 
Harold M. Fleming in the Christian 
Science Monitor may be helpful in 
aiding students to understand the 
article, America’s Gold “Refugee” 
Problem (11-S). Mr. Fleming points 
out that gold often behaves contrary 
to a nation’s needs. He writes: 

“In a properly built gasoline en- 
gine the valves are so adjusted that 
at the precise moment when fresh 
gasoline is needed, the intake valve 
pops open and permits the piston to 
suck in the mixture. And at the pre- 
cise moment when needed, this valve 
closes and the exhaust valve opens 
to take out the used gases.” 

If the “gold standard” worked this 
way, he adds, gold would flow into 
a nation during a depression, and 
would flow out again when business 
was better. This would help prevent 
serious depressions and dangerous 
credit booms. Instead of that, it 
flowed out of America in 1933 and 
forced the President to leave the 
“gold standard.” And now it is flow- 
ing into the nation at a time when 
we have more than we need. If the 
above is true it would appear that if 
a unified, world-wide “paper stand- 
ard’’ backed by gold—such as Amer- 
ica has today— were adopted, it 
would serve better than a return to 
the old “gold standard.” This would 
permit the establishment of a good 
monetary “yardstick” for world 
trade, but would keep gold from be- 
having like a broken down “gasoline 
engine.” 


ENGLISH 


(Covering material in pages 19-E to 
26-E, as well as other English features 
in the common sections. ) 


DRAMA 
After reading the condensed ver- 
sion of Shakespeare’s Taming of the 


Shrew (19-E), students, may. enioy - 


discussing its humor and character- 
ization. Why did Petruchio want to 
woo Katharina? Do students think 
he was essentially of a cruel nature? 
Describe the steps by which he ef- 
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fected the change in Katharina. Did 
she become too meek to be interest- 
ing? Why didn’t the other wives re- 
spond to their husband’s requests? 

Make plans to read this play aloud 
in the radio manner. Appoint a com- 
mittee of students to assign parts and 
provide the sound effects. With suffi- 
cient preparation and rehearsal, it 
should provide an abundance of 
laughs for the class. 

Obtain additional pictures of 
scenes from stage productions of the 
play from drama magazines. A fe- 
view or feature article on the Lunt- 
Fontanné production would be inter- 
esting to most students. (See The- 
atre Arts Monthly for June, 1936.) 


CREATIVE WRITING 

The importance of observation in 
the art of writing is emphasized by 
William Dow Boutwell in “The Spots 
on the Spotted Boy” (23-E), third in 
a series on Write We Must. Ask stu- 
dents to name the two things Booth 
Tarkington resolved to do as a writer. 

Describe Dickens’ method of de- 
scription. Compare this method, as 
shown in the excerpt from David 
Copperfield, with Charles Cooke’s 
method in Trdumerei. Dickens de- 
scribes the effect of Miss Betsey’s 
bearing and features on other char- 
acters. How does Cooke make his de- 
scription of Marjorie’s appearance 
an integral part in carrying forward 
the story? 

Students should be encouraged to 
make a collection of clippings— 
newspaper, magazine—which illus- 
trate careful observation and vivid 


description. 


In their next writing assignment, 
ask students to describe an individ- 
ual they have known or met, giving 
vivid details which will highlight 
the distinctive characteristics of the 
person. Place the character in the 
setting of an incident in such a man- 
ner that the descriptive details do 
not impede the action of the piece. 


POETRY 

For an understanding of how 
things, situations, and tones enter 
into poetry as well as ideas, refer 
students to The Meaning of Poetry 
(25-E) by Dorothy Emerson. Dis- 
cuss ways in which these three in- 
gredients of poetry influence the 
emotions of the reader. How do they 
operate to make the poem a part of 
the reader’s experience? 

Observe how the three items are 
used in the illustrations given. Find 
illustrations of each and read to the 


\class from a variety of poets—-Words- 


worth, Keats, Shelley, Whitman, 
Frost, Sandburg, or others that you 


wish to suggest, yourself. 
WILHELMINA HILL 
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AN OCEAN TRIP BY Zasden- 


THE WORLD'S FAIR-EST FUN! 


CRUISES—TOURS #4930 


For sheer exhilaration, you just can't beat 
a pleasure trip to some enchanting ocean 
port. With the smell of blue water in your a—tand 
nostrils and the deck of a good ship under Nova SCOTIA Mang poets 
ships, every 

your feet, you become a happy stranger — carts: negulat Sa\noch Boston ane, 
even to yourself! Surrounded by congenial e oxmeu 

people, by entertainment, and every sea- wis 
going comfort a kindly Neptune could devise, 
how can there be a cloud on your horizon? 


There can't! Particularly aboard an Eastern 
liner, where so much emphasis is placed on 
cheer. No matter what Eastern boat you 
board, you are assured of the care, cuisine 
and comfort of a transatlantic crossing. 
Eastern opens the Atlantic seaboard fo all TO NEW B 

who feel the call of the sea, offers cruises, shesremendous tlaws of Funes net 
all-expense tours, excursions, and passages Sector to an Two lien wast hice 
to pleasure ports from Maine to Bermuda! 
P. S. — An ocean trip by Eastern may prove the most 
memorable event in connection with your trip to the 
New York World's Fair. 


@ Take along your car. On many of its routes, 
Eastern offers low rates for automobiles accompanied 
by passengers. 


Send for illustrated folder about the 
Eastern ports you'd like to visit. 


@ SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, or apply Eastern Steam- 
ship Lines, 610 Fifth Ave., Rockefeller Center, N.Y.C. 


EASTERN 


STEAMSHIP LINES 
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SIGHT and SOUND 


Medes and Moters. 1 reel—16 mm.—sound. 
Free. Produced by General Motors; dis- 
tributed by Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture 
Bureau, 347 Madison Ave., New York; 
19 S. La Salle St., Chicago; 351 Turk St., 
San Francisco. . 


Modes and Motors provides a valu- 
able means of presenting or initiating 
discussion in the field of art in in- 
dustry. At a review exhibition at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, teachers expressed approval of 
the film for the field of art, for it pre- 
sents a means of stimulating appreci- 
ation of the coordination of artists 
and engineers in supplying everyday 
commodities. Suitability of the film 
for vocational guidance and social 
studies was also expressed. 

The use of the elements of design 
in making automobiles, automobile 
parts, and electrical refrigerators is 
touched upon, together with an over- 
view of the nature and surprising ex- 
tent of the work of the staff of artists. 
The method by which an automobile 
body is transferred from designers’ 
drawings to a complete full - size 
model is briefly and interestingly 
outlined. 

Technically, the film was consid- 
ered satisfactory. Photography and 
sound are adequate as is the general 
direction and interest appeal. Al- 
though a considerable range of sub- 
ject matter is covered, it is well uni- 
fied and does not appear crowded. 
Nor does it carry the learner along 
at too rapid a pace. Direct advertis- 
ing is restricted to production credits 
at the opening and close plus a trade 
mark montage at the end. 

Donald Doane 

Student Council Films Committee 

Teachers’ College, Columbia Univ. 

New York City 


Facts Behind the News. 3 reel—16 mm.— 
sound. Free. Motion Picture Bureau, 
National Council, Y.M.C.A., New York. 
This film attempts to show prog- 

ress in transportation by air, rail, 

highway, and water. It shows the es- 
tablishment of new speed records by 
airplane; it pictures some of the de- 
velopments in sea _ transportation. 

Unfortunately the scenes showing 

these developments are incidental to 

the advertising of Penzoil. 

Students will like the brief periods 
in which they see transportation in 
development. The film might better 
have been reduced to one reel, with 
the “shots” more concentrated on one 
phase of transportation. 


Hardy R. Finch, & 
Eleanor D. Child 
Greenwich High School 
Greenwich, Connecticut 





FILM REVIEWS 

To extend interest in the possibili- 
ties of educational films and to assist 
teachers in making wise selections, 
the Student Council of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, is spon- 
soring a wéekly evening film pro- 
gram. Emphasis is given to recent 
releases. Represented on these pro- 
grams are the films of educational 
film producers, theatrical producers, 
government and public service agen- 
cies, and industrial concerns. 
Through the assistance of a number 
of major producers and distributors 
and through the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, publishers of the Educational 
Film Catalog, the committee in 
charge is kept well informed. 

Each program is followed by a dis- 
cussion of the potential values and 
uses of the films. Critical reviews are 
prepared and sent to cooperating 
magazines. So far as is possible, these 
reviews are prepared by members of 
the faculty or advanced graduate 
students in whose field the subject 
matter of the film falls. Several of 
these reviews have appeared in 
Scholastic. 


THE RIVER 

The Government - produced film, 
The River, is now available for non- 
theatrical distribution in both 16mm. 
and 35mm. sound editions. This 
three-reel documentary film drama- 
tizes the Mississippi River, the results 
of soil erosion, deforestation, and 
flood control. The River was written 
and directed by Pare Lorentz, and 
won the international award as the 
world’s finest documentary film at 
the 1938 International Exposition of 
Cinematographic Art. 

Apply to the United States Film 
Service of the National Emergency 
Council, Washington, D. C., for a 
booking. 


CORRELATED SUBJECTS 

In an endeavor to increase the effi- 
ciency of audio - visual instruction, 
one distributor of 16mm. sound films 
has created a series of groupings of 
correlated subjects. Three of these 
programs seem especially useful for 
social studies classes; namely: 


The American Scene 
Washington in Virginia 
Presidents of the United States 
Washington, Heart of the Nation 
Melody on Parade 
The American Way 


Current Events 
Spain’s Romantic Isles 
The Saar 
Red Republic 
Poland 


. 


Colonial History 

Mount Vernon 

Washington in Virginia 

Colonial Architecture 

Harvard Special 

_ These programs run about 40 min- 

utes and may be obtained at $4.50 
per day from Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 
35 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


FILM DIRECTORY 

A new Directory of U. S. Govern- 
ment Films has.been prepared by the 
United States Film Service. The films 
lis are briefly described and all 
may be obtained free of charge. The 
Service will assist in planning educa- 
tional film programs, but bookings 
should be made directly from the 
Government agency which distrib- 
utes the films. Address: United 
States Film Service, Division of the 
National Emergency Council, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


AUDUBON FILMS 

Films and slides dealing with birds 
and animals and the conservation of 
our country’s natural resources may 
be obtained from the National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies, 1006 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Write 
to the Association for price lists. 


CBS SCHEDULE 

The first number of the CBS Stu- 
dent Guide gives a listing of April 
programs of the Columbia Network 
which have educational and cultural 
value. Two pages of news items re- 
garding radio and education are also 
included. The Guide (Sterling Fish- 
er, editor) is published monthly by 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
485 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 


AID FOR AMATEUR BROADCASTERS 

High school classes that experi- 
ment successfully with their own 
productions of the condensed ver- 
sion of Shakespeare’s Taming of 
the Shrew in this issue of Scholastic 
(19-E) may find their interest in the 
technique of radio drama greatly 
stimulated. As the result, students 
and teachers may wish to avail 
themselves of the rich mine of prac- 
tical advice on every phase of pre- 
paring, rehearsing, and staging radio 
dramas contained in Scholastic’s 
“Handbook for Amateur Broadcast- 
ers.” Written by Pauline Gibson, this 
handy little “how-to-do’” volume 
has been found to be an immense aid 
to progressive drama classes with its 
lucid descriptions of how to prepare 
and select scripts; how to meet the 


' problem of proper sound effects; and 


how to produce the actual broadcast 
(or assembly program using micro- 
phones and sound equipment). Write 
to Scholastic, Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., for prices 
on quantity orders. 
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The Taming of the Shrew 


R. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 
whose 375th birthday will be cele- 
brated on April 23, needs no introduc- 
tion—we trust—to high school students 
But Mr. Erik Barnouw, who prepared 
this amusing version of The Taming of 
the Shrew, with sound effects, will not 
mind a prefatory note. He is Instructor 
in Radio Writing in the Columbia Uni- 
versity Extension Division, giving eve- 
ning courses in broadcasting techniques 
and script-writing. He is at work on a 
radio writing textbook, and in July will 
Jaunch a summer school course on radio. 
The “Shrew” script is, of course, a very 
much telescoped version of the classic 
comedy, adapted for a 15-minute broad- 
casting period. No permission is needed 
to use it for classroom purposes, but it 
must not be presented over the air with- 
out written permission of Mr. Barnouw, 
who may be addressed in eare of Scho- 
lastic. We should be glad to receive com- 
ments from teachers or students who 
experiment with this play. 
* * * 





Narrator: Shakespeare’s The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew, in a radio adapta- 
tion! 

(Pause) To Padua, to seek his for- 
tune, comes young Petruchio, of Ver- 
ona. 

(Bring in horse’s hoofs on cobble- 
stones, at a walk. The best effect is ob- 
fuined with inverted half - coconut 
shells against a hard non - resonant 
surface, preferably a small rock. The 
narrator goes right on:) Petruchio is 
an adventurous and gay fellow. That 
may not be much of a horse that he’s 
riding on, but he rides it with an air— 
looking the world straight in the eye! 
Now he approaches two citizens of the 
town. 

(Hoofs slow to a halt) 

PetrucHio: Gentlemen, God save 
you. Tell me, I beseech you, which is 
the readiest way to the house of Sig- 
nior Baptista Minola? 

lst CrT1zEN: He that has the two fair 
daughters—is ’t he you mean? 

PetrucnHt1o (Pleased with himself): 
Even he. 

2NnD C1T1zEN: Hark you, sir, you mean 
not her to— 

Petrucuio: Perhaps, sir; and what 
have you to do? 

lst CrT1zEN (Knowing chuckle): I 
pray you, sir, thus it stands: 

The eldest sister is so curst and shrewd, 

So famous for a harsh and scolding 
tongue, 

(As is the other for beauteous mod- 
esty) 

That this strict order hath her father 
ta’en: 

That none shall have access unto Bi- 
anca, 

Till Katharine the curst shall have a 
husband. 

2nD CrITIZEN: From all such devils, 
good Lord deliver us! 

lst Crt1zEN: And me too, good Lord! 

PetrucuHio: If that be all, masters, I 
hear no harm. 

lst Crt1zEN: No? (Unbelieving) Will 
you woo this wildcat? 


APRIL 22, 1939 


A Condensed Version of Shakespeare’s 
Rowdy Comedy for Radio Broadcasting 


Prepared by Erik Barnouw 





Vandamm 
Alfred Lunt, as Petruchio, is about to 
apply drastic disciplinary measures to 
his wife, Lynn Fontanne, as Katharina, 
in this scene from the Theatre Guild’s 
production of The Taming of the Shrew. 


PETRUCHIO: Why came I hither but 
to that intent? 

2nD CiTIzEN (Incredulous): Will he 
woo her? 

PETRUCHIO: 

Think you a little din can daunt mine 
ears? 

Have I not in my time heard lions roar? 

Have I not heard great ordnance in the 
field, 

And heaven’s artillery thunder in the 
skies? 

Have I not in a pitched battle heard 

Loud ’larums, neighing steeds, and 
trumpets clang? 

And do you tell me of a woman’s 
tongue? 

Tush, tush, fear boys with bugs. 

Adieu, good sirs. 

(He clucks to his horse, hoofs start 
again on cobblestones.) 

lst C1r1zEN (As hoofs fade away): 
This gentieman is happily arrived. 

(Hoofs fade out) 

Narrator: Thus came Petruchio to 
Padua. Being of good family, he is wel- 
comed to the house of Baptista Minola, 
and given permission to woo Kath- 
arine. Though the worried father is 
afraid no one will ever win the love of 
that fierce-tempered young lady, Pe- 
truchio scoffs at this slight problem. 


Petrucuio (Laughing): Why, that is. 


nothing; for I tell you, father, I am 





rough, and woo not like a babe. 
Baptista (Doubtfully): 

Well mayst thou woo, and happy be 
thy speed! 

But be thou arm’d for some unhappy 
words. 

Shall I send my daughter Katharine 
to you? 
PetrucuHio: I pray you do, I will at- 

tend her here. 
Baptista (Fading): I will send her. 
(Door opening ... pause ... door 

closing) 
PETRUCHIO: 

I’ll woo her with some spirit when she 
comes. 

Say that she rails, why then Ill tell 
her plain 

She sings as sweetly as a nightingale: 

Say that she frown; I’ll say she looks as 
clear 

As morning roses newly washed with 
dew: 

Say she be mute and will nct speak a 
word; 

Then I'l] commend her volubility, 

\nd say she uttereth piercing elo- 
quence. 
(Door opens) 

But here she comes; and now Petru- 
chio, speak. 
(Door banging loudly) 

Good morrow, Kate; for that’s your 
name, I hear. 
KaTHARINA (Fading in): They call 

me Katharine that do talk of me. 
PETRUCHIO: 

You lie, in faith; for you are called 
plain Kate, 

And bonny Kate and sometimes Kate 
the curst; 

But Kate, the prettiest Kate in Chris- 
tendom. 

And therefore, Kate, Kate of my con- 
solation, 

Hearing thy mildness praised in every 
town, 

Thy virtues spoke of, and thy beauty 
sounded, 

Yet not so deeply as to thee belongs, 

Myself am moved to woo thee for my 
wife. 
KATHARINA: 

Moved! 

Let him that moved you hither remove 
you hence! 
PETRUCHIO: Come, come, you wasp; 

you are too angry. 
Karuarina: If I be waspish, best be- 

ware my sting! 
PetrucHIO: My remedy is then, to 

pluck it out. 
KaTHARINA: That... Tl try! 
(Smack! ...as she slaps his face. We 

hear from Petruchio a momentary 

“oou!” But then he is back to his deb- 

onair manner.) 


Note: In English Edition, pages 11-18 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 19-E 








PETRUCHIO: 

Hm. I find you passing gentle. 

’"Twas told me you were rough and coy 
and sullen, 

And now I find report a very liar; 

For thou art pleasant, sweet as spring- 
time flowers: 

Thou canst not frown, thou canst not 
look askance, 

Nor bite the lip, as angry wenches will, 

But thou with mildness entertainst thy 
wooers, 

With gentle conference, soft and affa- 
ble. 


KaTHARINA: Go, fool. Keep you 
warm. 
PETRUCHIO: 
Marry, so I mean, sweet Katharine, in 
thy arms. 


And therefore, setting all this chat 
aside, 

Thus in plain terms: your father hath 
consented 

That you shall be my wife; your dowry 

*greed on; 

And, will you, nill you, I will marry 
you. 

Now, Kate, I am a husband for your 
turn; 

For I am he am born to tame you Kate, 

And bring you from a wild Kate to a 

Kate 
Conformable as other household Kates. 

(Door opens) 

Here comes your father: never make 
denial; 

I must and will have Katharine to my 
wife. 

Baptista (Fading in): Now, Signior 
Petruchio, how speed you with my 
daughter? 

Petrucuio: How but well, sir? How 
but well? It were impossible I should 
speed amiss. 

Baptista (Pleased): Why, how now, 
daughter Katharine! 

KATHARINA: 

Call you me daughter? Now, I promise 
you 

You have showed a tender fatherly re- 
gard, 

To wish me wed td one half lunatic, 

A madcap ruffian. 

PETRUCHIO: 

Father, ’tis thus: yourself and all the 
world, 

That talked of her, have talked amiss 
of her: 

For she’s not forward, but modest as 
the dove; 

She is not hot, but temperate as the 
morn; 

And to conclude, we have ’greed so 
well together, 

That upon Sunday is the wedding- ~day. 

KatTuarina: I’ll see thee hanged on 
Sunday first. 

Baptista: Hark, Petruchio; she says 
she’ll see thee hanged first. 

PetrucHio: Be patient, sir. 

If she and I be pleased, what is that to 
you? 

*Tis bargain’d ’twixt us twain, being 
alone, 

That she shall still be curst in company. 

I tell you, ’tis incredible to believe 

How much she loves me: O, the kind- 

est Kate! 






~ hung about my neck; and kiss on 
ss 


She vied so fast, protesting oath on 
oath, 

That in a twink she won me to her 
love. - 

Give me thy hand, Kate; (Kate says 

‘Oh?’) I will unto Venice, 

To buy apparel ’gainst the wedding- 
day. 

Provide the feast, father, and bid the 
guests! 

Baptista (Overcome with joy): I 
know not what to say: but give me 
your hands; God send yoy joy, 
Petruchio! ’tis a match. 

PETRUCHIO: 

Father, and wife, adieu. 

I will to Venice; Sunday comes apace: 

We will have rings and things and fine 
array; 

And kiss me, Kate... 

KaATHARINA: W-what?... 

PETRUCHIO: We will be married Sun- 
day! 

(Another hard smack! As she slaps 
his face.) Oooww! 

Baptista: Why, how now? 


(Music: The Wedding March. Use 
organ, or piano, or phonograph record. 
After about a few seconds fade down 
under:) 

NarraTor: The wedding-day arrives, 
Katharine seems to have agreed to the 
marriage, but—where’s Petruchio? At 
the last minute he turns up, dressed in 
the weirdest costume you ever saw: 
ragged clothes, and a rusty sword dan- 
gling at his side. (Music out.) Thus he 
swashbuckles up to the church door. 
(Clank of sword) 

PETRUCHIO: 

Where’s my Kate? Where i is my lovely 
bride? 

Gentles, methinks you frown. 

And wherefore gaze this goodly com- 
pany 

As if they saw some wondrous monu- 
ment, 

Some comet or unusual prodigy? 

Baptista (Dismayed): Why, sir, you 
know this is your wedding-day: 

Fie, doff this habit, shame to your es- 
tate, 
An eye-sore to our solemn festival! 

Lucentio: See not your bride in 
these unreverent robes: Go to my 
chamber; put on clothes of mine. 

PETRUCHIO: 

Not I, believe me: thus I'll marry her. 

To me she’s married, not unto my 
clothes: 

Could I repair what she will wear in 
me, 

As I can change these poor accoutre- 
ments, 

’Twere well for Kate and better for 
myself. 

But what a fool am I to chat with you, 

When I should bid good morrow to my 
bride, 

And seal the title with a lovely kiss! 

Come. (Laughing, fading) 

LucenTIo: He hath some meaning in 
this mad attire. 

Baptista: Let’s after him, and see 
the event of this. 

Narrator: Petruchio seems to have 


a plan of action. Let’s look in on the 
bride and groom after the wedding, at 
their home. Is there a banquet waiting 
for them? 

(Clink of dishes, and silver) 

PETRUCHIO: Be merry, Kate, to sup. 
per! Come Kate, sit down, I know you 
have a stomach. 

KatTuarIna: In sooth, I am starved 
for meat. 

Petrucuio: Ah! (Then, suspiciously) 
What’s this? mutton? 

SERVINGMAN: Ay. 

PETRUCHIO (Angry): Who brought it? 

SERVINGMAN: I. 

PETRUCHIO: ’Tis burnt; and so is all 
the meat! There, take it to you, trench- 
ers, cups, and all! 

(He sweeps the whole dinner on the 
floor. Tremendous clatter of dishes, 
cups, platters, etc. Dismay from Kath- 
arina.) 

KaTHARINA: I pray you, husband: 
The meat was well! 

PETRUCHIO: 

I tell thee, Kate, ’twas burnt and dried 
away; 
We will not touch it. 

KaTHARINA: But— 

Petrucuio (As if it’s a great treat): 
For this night, we’ll fast! (Sweetly; 
fading) Come, I will bring the: to thy 
bridal chamber. 


NarraTor: In other words, no sup- 
per for the bride. What sort of cam- 
paign is this? But now it’s next day, 
and Petruchio seems to have ordered 
a tailor, to bring new finery for Mis- 
tress Kate! 

PETRUCHIO: 

Come, Kate, the tailor stays thy leisure, 

To deck thy body with his ruffling 
treasure. 

Come, tailor, let us see these orna- 
ments. 
TaILor: Here is the cap your wor- 

ship did bespeak. 

KATHARINA: 

Oh, I like the cap! I never saw a cap 

More quaint, more pleasing, more com- 
mendable! 

PETRUCHIO: 

Fie! ’Tis lewd and filthy: 

A knack, a toy, a trick, a baby’s cap: 

Away with it! come, let me have a 
bigger. 

Kartuarina: I'll have no bigger! This 
doth fit the time! And I will have it, 
or I will have none! 

PETRUCHIO: You will have none, then. 
Tailor, lay forth the gown. Come, let 
us see that. 

KaTHARINA (Seeing the gown): Oh, 
I like it well! I never saw a better- 
fashioned gown! 

PETRUCHIO: 

Oh mercy, God! What masquing stuff 
is here? 

What’s this? A sleeve? Carved like an 
apple-tart? 

Here’s snip and nip and cut and slish 
and slash; 


Why, what, i’ devil’s name, tailor, 
call’st thou this? 
TAILOR: 


You bid me make it orderly and well, . 


According to the fashion and the time. 
PetrucHio: Marry, I did: I did not 
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bid you mar it! Pll none of it: hence! 
make the best of it. 
KaATHARINA: Why, sir, I trust I may 
have leave to speak; And speak I will! 
PETRUCHIO: Oh monstrous arrogance. 
KATHARINA (Work this up to quite a 
tantrum): I am no child, no babe! Your 
betters have endured me say my mind, 
And if you cannot, best you stop your 
ears! 
My tongue will tell the anger of my 
heart 
Even to the uttermost, as I please, in 
words! 
Love me or love me not, I like the 
gown! 
Why, gentlewomen wear such gowns 
as these! 
PetrucHio (Gently): When you are 
gentle, you shall have one too. (Fading 
out) And not till then. 


Narrator: In other words, no sup- 
per, no hat, and no gown. How long 
will Katharine put up with this treat- 
ment? Well, now it’s a few days later. 
Katharine is talking with one of the 
servants. 

SERVINGMAN: No, no, forsooth; I dare 
not for my life. 

KaTHARINA (Despair): 

But did he marry me to famish me? 

I prithee go and get me some repast; 

I care not what, so it be wholesome 
food. 

SERVINGMAN: Nay, I— 

(Door opening) 

Petrucuio (Fading in): Aha! How 
fares my Kate? Mistress, what cheer? 
(Door closing) 

KaTuHaRINA: Faith, as cold as can be. 

PETRUCHIO: 

Pluck up thy spirits; look cheerfully 
upon me, 








For we will now unto thy father’s 
house 
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Vandamm 


q Lynn Fontanne and Alfred Lunt in the scene where Katharina is being taken to her 
father’s house for the great demonstration of meek and submissive wifely behavior. 


And revel it as bravely as the best, 

Even in these honest mean _ habili- 
ments: 

Go, sirrah, call my men, 

And bring our horses unto long-lane 
end; 

There will we mount, and thither walk 
on foot. 

Let’s see; I think ’tis now some two 
o’clock, 

And well we may come there by din- 
ner-time. 

(Fading out) Come, Kate, be merry. 

Be merry! 

(Slight pause. Then fade in horse’s 
hoofs on felt-covered surface sprinkled 
with some sand. Two horses walking.) 

PetrucHio: Good Lord, how bright 
and goodly shines the moon! 

KAaTHARINA: The moon! the sun: it is 
not moonlight now. 

PETRUCHIO: I say it is the moon that 
shines so bright. 

Kartuarina: I know it is the sun. 

PETRUCHIO: 

Now, by my mother’s son, and that’s 
myself, 

It shall be moon, or star, or what I list, 

Or ere I journey to your father’s house! 

Come, fetch our horses back again. 

(Hoofs stop) 

Evermore cross’d and cross’d nothing 
but cross’d! 

Katuarina (Dismayed:) 

Forward, I pray, since we have come 
so far! 

Henceforth I vow it shall be as you 
please. 

PetTRUCHIO: I say it is the moon. 

Katuarina: I know it is the moon. 

PetrucHio: Nay, then you lie: it is 
the blessed sun. 

KATHARINA: 

Then, God be bless’d, it is the blessed 
sun: 


What you will have it named, even that 
it is; 

And so it shall be so for Katharine. 
Petrucuio: Oho! Petruchio, the field 

is won! Well, forward, forward! 
(He laughs triumphantly. The horses 

start again.) 

But soft, there comes an old man upon 
the road. 

Good morrow, good sir! 
(Hoofs halt) 
Oxtp Man (Creaky): Good morrow, 

gentle sir. Good morrow. 
PETRUCHIO: : 

Tell me, sweet Kate, and tell me truly 
too, 

Hast thou beheld a fresher gentle- 
woman? 

What stars do spangle heaven with 
such beauty, 

As those two eyes become that heaven- 
ly face? 

Fair lovely maid, once more good day 
to thee. 

Sweet Kate, embrace her for her 
beauty’s sake. 
Oxtp Man (Baffled): Why, how now? 
KATHARINA: 

Young budding virgin, fair and fresh 
and sweet, 

Whither away, and where is thy abode? 

Happy the parents of so fair a child! 
Op Man: Eh? 
PETRUCHIO: 

Why how now, Kate! I hope thou art 
not mad: 

This is a man, old, wrinkled, faded, 
wither’d 

And not a maiden, as thou say’st he is. 
KATHARINA: 

Pardon, old father, my mistaking eyes, 

That have been so bedazzled with the 
sun 

That everything I look on seemeth 
green: 

Now I perceive thou art a. reverend 
father; 

Pardon, I pray thee, for my mad mis- 
taking. 
PETRUCHIO: 

Do, good old grandsire; and withal 
make known 

Which way thou travellest: if along 
with us, 

We shall be joyful of thy company. 
Op Man (Chuckling): 

Fair sir, and you my merry mistress, 

That with your strange encounter 
much amazed me, 

Is it your pleasure thus to break a jest 

Upon the company you overtake? 
(Chuckle) 
PETRUCHIO: I do assure thee, father, 

so it is. Come, go along. 
(The horses start up and we hear the 

men laughing as the scene fades out.) 


NarRRATOR: But Petruchio has one 
more scheme up his sleeve—to show 
the world, and especially the doubters 
of Padua, that he has won the battle! 
In his father-in-law’s house the men 
are gathered together, among them Lu- 
centio, just married to Katharine’s 
gentle sister Bianca. Now Petruchio 
offers a wager. The ladies, at the mo- 
ment, are in the next room. 

(Concluded on next page) 
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Petrucuio: Well, I say thus: 

Let’s each one send unto his wife; 

And he whose wife is most obedient 

To come at first when he doth send for 
her, 

Shall win the wager which we will 
propose. 

Lucentio: Content. What is the 
wager? Twenty crowns? 

Petrucuio (Scornfully): Twenty 
crowns! A hundred! 

Lucentio: A match. ’Tis done. Who 
shall begin? 

Baptista: That will I. (Slightly loud- 
er): Go, Biondello, bid your mistress 
come to me! 

Servant (Should be slightly odd, in- 
dividual voice, to stand out from oth- 
ers): I go. (Door opening, door closing) 

LucenTI10: I’ll wager she doth come. 


(Door openings and closings through- 
out this scene should be crisp and pre- 
cise) 

(Door opening) 

Baptista: How now, what news? 

(Door closing) 

SERVANT (Fading in): Sir, my mis- 
tress sends you word that she is busy 
and she cannot come. 

PETRUCHIO: How! She is busy and 
she cannot come? Is that an answer? 
(Baptista coughs in embarrassment) 

LucEnTIo: Pray God, Sir, your wife 
send you not a worse. 

PETRUCHIO: I hope, better. 

Lucentio: Signior Biondello, go and 
entreat my wife to come to me forth- 
with. 

SERVANT: I go. (Door opening, door 
closing) 

PETRUCHIO: 

O, ho! entreat her! 
Nay, then she must needs come. 

LucenTIo: I am afraid sir. Do what 
you can, yours will not be entreated. 
(Door cpening) Now, where’s my wife? 

(Door closing) . 

SERVANT: 

She says you have some goodly jest in 
hand: 

She will not come; she bids you come 
to her. 

PETRUCHIO: 

Worse and worse; she will not come! 

Oh vile, 

Intolerable, not to be endured! 
Sirrah, go to my wife. Say, I command 
her to come. 

SERVANT: I go. (Door opening, door 
closing) 

Lucentio: I know her answer. 

PETRUCHIO: What? 

LuceEnTI0: She will not. 

PETRUCHIO: The fouler fortune mine, 
and there an end. 

(Door opening) 

Lucentio: Now by, my holidame, 
here comes Katharina! 

KatTuarINa (Fading in): What is your 
will, sir, that you send for me? 

PetrucHio: Where are the other 
ladies? 

KaTHARINA: They sit conferring by 
the parlor fire. 

PETRUCHIO: 

Go, fetch them hither: if they deny to 


come, 





Swinge me them soundly forth unto 
their husbands: 

Away, I say, and bring them hither 
straight. 

KaTHarRINA (Fading): Ay. 

(Door closing) 

LucenTIo: Here is a wonder, if you 
talk of a wonder. ‘ 

Now, fair befal thee, good Petruchio! 
The wager thou hast won. 

PETRUCHIO: 

Nay, I will win my wager better yet 
And show more sign of her obedience 

(Door opening) 

See where she comes and brings your 
forward wives 

As prisoners to her womanly persua- 
sion. 

Branca (Angry, fading in): Fie, what 
a foolish duty call you this? 

LuceENnTIO: The wisdom of your duty, 
fair Bianca, hath cost me an hundred 
crowns 3ince supper-time. 

Branca: ‘The more fool you, for 
wagering on my duty! 

Petrucuio: Katharine, I charge thee, 
tell this headstrong woman what duty 
she doth owe her lord and husband. 

Branca: Come, come, you’re mock- 
ing: we will have no telling. 

Petrucuio: I say we shall; begin! 

Katuarina (S oothin g, reasoning 
voice): 

Fie, fie! unknit that threatening unkind 
brow, 

And dart not scornful glances from 
those eyes, 

To wound thy lord, thy king, thy gov- 
ernor, 

Thy head, thy sovereign; one that cares 
for thee, 

And for thy maintenance commits his 
body 

To painful labour both by sea and land, 

To watch the night in storms, the day 
in cold, 

Whilst thou liest warm at home, secure 
and safe. 

Such duty as the subject owes the 
prince 

Even such a woman oweth to her hus- 
band. 

I am ashamed that women are so simple 

To offer war where they should kneel 
for peace! 

Why are our bodies’soft and weak and 
smooth, 

Unapt to toil and trouble in the world, 

But that our soft conditions and our 
hearts 

Should well agree with our external 
parts? 

PETRUCHIO: Why, there’s a wench! 
Come on, and kiss me, Kate. 

LuceNnTIo: Well, go thy ways, old 
lad; for thou shalt ha’t. 

PetrucHIO: Come, Kate, we’ve won 
the wager! Good friends, adieu. 

LuceEnTIO: Now, ’tis a wonder; thou 
hast tamed a shrew! 

(Music: The Wedding March. After 
a few bars fade down under.) 


NarRAToR: So we take leave of 
Padua’s most blissful married couple, 
and of Shakespeare’s The Taming of 
the Shrew. 

(Fade music up for a few bars, then 
down, and out) 


OLD and NEW 
By May Lamberton Becker 


HAVE received several calls for 
novels that would help in solving 
problems of co - operative living: I 
thought at first this meant “consumer's 
co-operation,” but on inquiry I found 
that the school librarians who had 
asked for these books wanted them to 
illustrate, by successes or mistakes of 
others, how young people of today 
might solve their problems of getting 
along at home and with other people. 
I know human nature does remain 
pretty much the same, but it is also 
true that economic and social condi- 
tions have so changed that an Ameri- 
can family has problems to meet today 
that did not confront, for example, the 
family in The Vicar of Wakefield. Sol 
am now suggesting a few books of 
comparatively recent publication: the 
oldest is Booth Tarkington’s Alice 
Adams (Doubleday Doran), which will 
show a girl that it does not pay to shut 
one’s eyes to actual conditions, when 
looking personal problems straight in 
the eye may go a long way toward 
solving them. That book stays level 
with the times. I made an anthology 
a few years ago, Under Twenty (Har- 
court, Brace), on which I worked for 
eight years in order to collect stories 
written for adults, but dealing alto- 
gether with problems and conditions 
involved in growing up; it is for girls 
under twenty, who still find it inter- 
esting. The Graper Girls (Century), a 
series by Elizabeth Corbett, takes a 
family in comfortable American cir- 
cumstances through high school and 
college and into the earlier years of 
getting adjusted to society, presenting 
the American scene from an optimis- 
tic viewpoint. 

All the Year Round (Houghton Mif- 
flin), by Dorothy: Aldis, which came 
out this year, describes one week-end 
in the crowded life of an American 
family with three young folks growing 
up; I find it interesting chiefly because 
it shows how much more you can de- 
pend on the good sense of- today’s 
young people than some alarmists 
would like us to believe. 

Two recent English novels belong in 
such a group: The Joyful Delaneys 
(Doubleday Doran), by Hugh Walpole, 
and Spring Always Comes (Putnam), - 
by Elizabeth Cambridge. Mr. Walpole’s 
book is exuberantly cheerful; the De- 
laneys were hard hit by the depression 
but pulled through all right, partly by 
good luck but more because they knew 
how to hold together and keep on 
laughing — not just smiling, really 
laughing. Spring Always Comes shows 
how four young folks, nearly grown- 
up, adapted themselves to changes in 
their circumstances after the death of 
their father. 
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WOMAN who applied to me 
A for a job as script writer told 
me this story: One het sum- 
mer day some years ago two boys 
stood goggle-eyed and open-mouthed 
looking at the bright and billowing 
murals of a circus sideshow; ‘“‘Min- 
nie, Fattest Woman of the 
World” — “Sircon, He Swallows 
Swords’”—“Abababa, the Snake 
Charmer’—‘“Jo Jo, The Spotted 


“How much have we got left?” 
asked one boy. 

“Just enough to’ see one show,” 
said his companion, “just twenty 
cents.” 

“No, Tom,” the first boy protested. 
“That’s enough for two shows. Look. 
We'll buy one ticket for one show. 
And then one of us will go in and 
come out and tell the other one all 
about it. Then the one who didn’t go 
in will go in the next show.” 

“Sure,” assented the keeper of the 
funds. “I see. I'll match you to see 
who goes in first.” 

On the throw the first boy lost. It 
was a crushing loss because he knew 
it meant that his companion would 
get in to see the sideshow they both 
had set their hearts on: “Jo Jo, the 
Spotted Boy.” 

A spotted boy! What could be more 
remarkable? Here they both stood at 
the very entrance to what was cer- 
tainly one of the wonders of the 
world—and he had to miss it. 

“Wait,” he said, catching the arm 
of the winner, “will you promise to 
tell me all about the spotted boy?” 

“Cross my heart and hope to die, 
yes.” 

“Everything?” 

“T promise.” 

And with that Tom bought a ticket 
and disappeared into the magic cave 
beneath the heroic canvas which 
concealed a boy covered with great 
purple splotches. 

Two years passed, or so it seemed 
to the boy outside, before Tom came 
out. He grabbed his arm, bombarding 
him with questions. 

“What did the spotted boy look 
like?” 

“Well, he’s just a boy.” 

“How big is he?” 

“Oh, about medium size.” 

“What kind of spots does he have?” 

“Oh, just spots. That’s.all. Spots.” 
- “Well, gee whillikins, what color 
are they?” 

“No particular color. Just spots. 
You know. Spots.” 

“Yes, but how big are they?” 

“Just medium size. You know. Me- 
dium size.” 

The more questions the boy asked 
the deeper his despair. His pal, his 
best friend, had failed him. Here he 
stood within a few feet of the most 








remarkable marvel that had ever 
come to his town. And he couldn’t 
see it. And his friend who solemnly 
promised to bring him all the details 
brought none. 


So deep was the boy’s disappoint- . 


ment that he made a resolution. He 


Write We Must 


Boy.’ III. The Spots on the Spotted Boy 


By William Dow Boutwell 


Editor-in-Chief and Director of 
Radio Division 
United States Office of Education 




















A spotted boy! What could be more re- 
markable? ... And he had to miss it. 


resolved that if he ever had to tell 
about a thing, he would look at it so 
closely that, by jimminy, he could 
tell how big the spots were, what 
color they were, and how many. He 
took a secret oath never to disappoint 
others the way he had been disap- 
pointed. 

Because he kept his oath to be a 
good observer this boy grew up to 
please millions of readers who want 









to know all about the spots on every- 

thing. The boy who learned at a cir- 

cus sideshow this lesson in the im- 

portance of observation is that great 

expert on the American scene, Booth 

Tarkington. 

We love his books because he 
looked hard at Penrod and Sam 
and many other children and 
adults. He watched what they 
did. He noticed how they dressed. 
He listened when they talked. He 
guessed what they were think- 
ing. He remembered details. He 

observed peculiarities. And because 

Booth Tarkington resolved to ob- 

serve and report carefully he writes 

what we like to read. 

Certainly, rule Number One of 
writing is: Observe. 

I have to examine and pass on ra- 
dio scripts, news stories, articles and 
reports. I find that poor writing near- 
ly always means poor research. Poor 
observing. The person who knows 
more than anyone else about some- 
thing other people would like to 
know about is 90 per cent along the 
road to success in writing. 

Charles Dickens developed his own 
private method of observing people. 
You can find evidence of the “Dick- 
ens observing method” in nearly 
everyone of his famous character 
studies. It is as simple and orderly 
as adding up a column of figures. See 
if you can detect the method in this 
famous descrivtion of Miss Betsey, 
David Copperfield’s aunt: 

“My aunt was a tall, hard-featured 
lady, but by no means ill-looking. 
There was an inflexibilty in her face, 
in her voice, in her gait and carriage, 
amply sufficient to account for the ef- 
fect she had made upon a gentle crea- 
ture like my mother; but her features 
were rather handsome than otherwise, 
though unbending and austere. I par- 
ticularly noticed that she had a very 
quick, bright eye. Her hair, which was 
gray, was arranged in two plain divi- 
sions, under what I believe would be 
called a mob-cap; I mean a cap, much 
more common then than now, with side 
pieces fastening under the chin. Her 
dress was of a lavender color, and per- 
fectly neat; but scantily made, as if she 
desired to be as little incumbered as 
possible. I remember that I thought it, 


* in form, more like a riding habit with 


the superfluous skirt cut off, than any- 
thing else. She wore at her side a gen- 
tleman’s gold watch, if I might judge 
from its size and make, with an ap- 
propriate chain and seals; she had 
some linen at her throat not unlike a 
shirt-collar, and things at her wrists 
like little shirt-wristbands.” 


Now what does Dickens do in this 
description? First he looks at Miss 
Betsey as a whole—her height, her 
gait, the carriage of her body. Next 
he charts the effect of Miss Betsey’s 

(Concluded on page 26-E) 












ONTRIBUTORS today, like 
. those of last week, have 
found themes near at hand. 
These two poems of the classroom 


might have been written in almost 
any school. 


Write Something Funny 

I was staring out the window at a drab 
and dreary scene, 

The rain was slowly falling, and often 
in between 

Remarks about the lesson my English 
teacher made 

My mind would wander far afield, her 
voice would slowly fade 

Into a jumbled mass of verbs, of pages 
to be read, 

Of coming tests, of book reports, of au- 
thors long since dead. 


My thoughts were most unhappy, I was 
bored with humdrum life, 

I even thought of suicide to end this 
hopeless strife. 

While contemplating methods — say 
poison, gas, or gun— 

The quickest or the painless way to 
get the grim job done, 

My teacher’s voice came back tc me— 
what was that she just said? 

What were those cruel, startling words 
now spinning in my head? 

“We’re going to study humor’—her 
voice was dripping honey 

As she calmly read our sentence—“so 
tonight write something funny.” 


Throughout the room distinctly rose a 
murmur of protest, 

But she nonchalantly turned away, 
with “Well, just do your best.” 


She cannot sense importance in what 
very little chance 

I have of dating Jimmie for the annual 
“C Club” dance. 

She doesn’t know I fought with Bill 
and gave him back his pin, 

I fear she’d never understand my wor- 
ries over men. 

If she only had an inkling of the trials 
that are mine, ° 

If she knew how hard to rise at six 
(though I long to sleep till nine) 

To cram for tests on wars of yore, or 
memorize some date, 

How hard to read that dull “Macbeth” 
while “Photoplay” must wait. 

She doesn’t know I took the car and 
scraped the left rear fender, 

She never dreams how very much my 
small allowance hinders. 


My worries and my burdens are more 
than I can bear: 

I’ve my nails to keep, my dog to bathe, 
what style to fix my hair; 
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I’ve problems in sophistication, fash- 
ions, boys, and money. 
Yet she can look me in the eye and 
say—“Write something funny.” 
Hazel Conkling, 17 
Central High School 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
Miss Sylvia Meyer, Teacher 


Mid-Morning Class 
Soddenly they recite, as if they’d spent 
The whole night out. Not with inspired 
zest 

Born of the morning bidding, “Do your 
best,” ‘ 

Or with last-hour wit, eyes clockward 
bent. 

Time moves around this space, and 
caught they seem, 

Suspended for an hour. Minds are 
pressed 

Intently on the books, though dumbly, 
lest 

The pages drift and mingle with the 
dream. 


“Forever, ever, ever,” the clock prints 
On the dull mind,.that, sharper, would 
be vexed. 
Answering only with the aid of hints, 
They fumble at the questions on the 
text. 
The teacher cannot count the ages since 
The last class, or the aeons till the next. 
Margaret Anderson, 17 
Athol (Mass.) High School 
Helen Towers, Teacher 


The two essays that follow and the poem, 
“Write Something Funny,” illustrate a 
fact that contributors sometimes forget, 
that we often write more successfully when 
we laugh at ourselves than when we laugh 
at other people 


Thoughts of an Aspiring 
Cartoonist 


All of my dreams for a financially 
stable future lie in the field of cartoon- 
ing. But it was not always so. Up to 
the manly age of nine, I was possessed 
of an ambition to portray real life in 
realistic drawings, to be an illustrator, 
no less. At that time my favorite for 
portrayal was the bitter enmity be- 
twixt courageous cowboy and the 
roamin’ redskin. Many of my better 
works of that period graced (or should 
I say disgraced?) the walls in some of 
the homes of my large following. But, 
alas, I had not long to bask in this suc- 
cess. Some cad a year older than I 
laughed at my work, my art! Not a re- 
strained titter, but a boisterous guffaw. 
That was too much. I resolved never 
again to draw, never again to create a 
masterpiece that would live through 
the ages. It was the coming generations 
that would suffer by this great loss. 

That evening I retired still firm in 
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my resolution. Something was to hap- 
pen that night, something that would 
probably change my whole life. As I 
lay there in a troubled sleep, that 
something flashed across my mind. He 
laughed. didn’t he? Why not get paid 
for making people laugh? I jumped— 
no, I flew out of bed, pulled the light 
switch, and there in the middle of the 
night created my first cartoon. Then it 
was my turn to laugh, and laugh I did. 
Ho! Ho! 

Since that memorable evening I 
have spent much time cartooning. But 
alas! I am disappointed, for now they 
will not laugh. I make a drawing in 
which the situation is uproariously 
funny and it doesn’t rate so much as a 
snicker from the masses. To be sure, I 
have encouragement, but I consider the 
source and it is purely mercenary. For 
instance, the grocer will remark to my 
mother, “A fine boy you have there, 
and v’at a drawer! Yi! Yi!” This sort of 
thing is done solely to stimulate trade. 
I am certain of that. For one thing, our 
grocer has never seen one of my draw- 
ings. 

At present I am riding the elevator 
of uncertainty. My thoughts are going 
up and down. Sometimes I think I have 
a chance and then again I am just as 
sure of failure. One thing that offers 
me consolation is seeing some of these 
alleged cartoons that get into print. If 
the creators of these hideous excuses 
for drawing can draw a pay check for 
what they’re doing, surely there must 
be a glimmer of hope for me. 

Harold Meyers, 18 
West High School 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Wanda Orton, Teacher 


I’m the Treasurer 


Yes, I’m the treasurer. What a host 
of duties and responsibilities are mine! 
Reports to be written, accounts to 
check, funds to count. But this is a sim- 
ple task. The job is greater than this. 

I’m the treasurer. It is my duty to 
collect the dues. A smile is painted on 
my face as I remind a member, “Your 
dues arén’t paid this month.” My very 
name is poison to those who owe me 
money. They avoid me in the halls. 
They pretend they don’t see me. They 
change the subject from money to 
‘marbles. Why do people hate to part 
with ten cents a month? 

I’m the treasurer. I alone hate the 

(Concluded on page 26-E) 
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The Meaning of Poetry 


By Dorothy Emerson 


RIMSON and silver balloons 
5 float above. Bright confetti 
flies. There are purple-spot- 
‘ted hats tall as a dunce’s, pink-feath- 
ered hats small as a doll’s. An or- 
chestra swings “Golden Slippers.” 
People dance, laugh, and talk. Take 
away all except the orchestra and the 
people, and something of the gay 
meaning of the party will be taken 
away too. 

A friend says to you, “I feel sorry 
for Betty Lockwood.” You listen. 
Your friend continues, “I saw a West- 
ern Union boy at her door this morn- 
ing; then as she passed that large 
window in her living-room, I saw 
she had her face down in her hands.” 
You are moved toward pity by this 
situation, though you still don’t know 
Betty’s trouble. You merely listened 
to the rather abstract statement, “I 
fee] sorry for Betty Lockwood.” 

There is a knock at the house next 
door, and the neighbor answers, “Oh, 
good - morning!”’ Now, there is a 
knock at the house next door, and 
the neighbor answers, “Yes?” These 
are just as different as a still night 
with a skyful of stars is different 
from a cloudy night with a wind 
howling and sighing. 

These commonplace illustrations 
may suggest how we, as ordinary 
people respond emotionally to things 
that are merely things in the outward 
world; and to situations; and to tones 
of voice. They may crudely suggest 
how we as readers of poetry are 
stirred emotionally by poems; and 
why the use of things, situations, and 
tones of voice are as important in a 
poem as the rhyme and metre. 

To observe how things, situations, 
tones, are inseparable from the 
“thought,” let us begin with a poem 
that depends mostly upon things. 


XCVII* 


To make a prairie it takes a clover and 
one bee,— 
And revery. 
The revery alone will do 
If bees are few. 
(Emily Dickinson) 

“To make a prairie,’ says Emily 
Dickinson, naming a clover and a bee 
and revery, meaning us to feel a like- 
hess between a prairie and revery, 
speaking in a voice of dreamy con- 
sideration. 





*From The Poems of Emily Dickinson, 
edited by Martha Dickinson Bianchi and 
Alfred Leete Hampson. Reprinted by per- 
mission of Little, Brown & Company. 
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Let us turn to a poem of richer 


theme, taking care to read slowly. 


From “In Memoriam” 
Dark house, by which once more -I 
stand 
Here in the long unlovely street, 
Doors, where my heart was used to 
beat 
So quickly, waiting for a hand, 


A hand that can be clasp’d no more— 
Behold me, for I cannot sleep, 
And like a guilty thing I creep 

At earliest morning to the door. 


He is not here; but far away 

The noise of life begins again, 

And ghastly thro’ the drizzling rain 
On the bald street breaks the blank 

day. 
(Tennyson) 

The “thought” behind the poem is 
not unusual and may be stated in this 
couplet: 

My friend is gone; 
But life goes on. 

This common “idea” is by Tenny- 
son made into a great poem, not by 
rhyme and metre (which the banal 
couplet has too) but by the presenta- 





tion of situation, expressive tone of 
voice, and by the placement of things, 
so that the poem has meaning be- 
cause it becomes the reader’s experi- 
ence. Notice how the first two words, 
“Dark house” rouse the reader’s 
mood; and how the last two words, 
“blank day,” stir the reader as if he 
turned at last toward a heedlessly 
vacant morning. Suppose the poem 
had opened, “Like-a guilty -thing I 
creep’; would not that phrase have 
been without its suggestion that in 
grief he approaches softly? Suppose 
“A hand that can be clasped no 
more,” was, instead, “An old grey 
head I’ll see no more’”’; would not the 
fine balance of the poem have been 





pitched toward drooling sentimen- 
tality? Thus we see how important 
is the choice of things, and their 
placement in a poem for creating the 
poem’s meaning. 

Let us look at a poem which has a 
more unusual theme, expecting to 
read it several times before under- 
standing it all. 


A Lecture Upon the Shadow 


Stand still, and I will read to thee 

A lecture, love, in love’s philosophy. 
These three hours that we have spent, 
Walking here, two shadows went 

Along with us, which we ourselves pro- 


duced; 
But, now the sun is just above our 
head, . 


We do those shadows tread; 
And to brave clearness all things are 
reduced. 
So whilst our infant loves did grow, 
Disguises did, and shadows, flow, 
From us, and our cares; but, now ’tis 
not so. 


That love hath not attained the highest 
degree, 
Which is still diligent lest others see. 


Except our loves at this noon stay, 
We shall new shadows make the other 
way. 

As the first were made to blind 
Others; these which come behind 
Will work upon ourselves, and blind 

our eyes. 
If our loves faint, and westwardly de- 
cline; 
To me thou, falsely, thine, 
And I to thee mine actions shall dis- 
guise. 
The morning shadows wear away, 
But these grow longer all the day, 
But oh, love’s day is short, if love de- 


cay. 

Love is a growing, or full constant 
light; 

And his first minute, after noon, is 
night. 


(John Donne) 


“Stand still,” says the lover to his 
sweetheart. While they walked, their 
shadows went along. Now, noon sun 
is overhead; shadows are under-feet; 
all is clear. Thus, while their loves 
were growing, shadows and disguises 
flowed from themselves. But not 
now! Their love had not reached this 
highest degree (its noon) when they 
two used shadows and disguises to 
keep others from seeing their love. 

“Except our love at this noon stay, 
We shall new shadows make the 
other way,” he says, and warns that 
these other shadows will be used to 
blind and deceive each other; and 
will lengthen toward love’s night. 

The naming of things, shadows, 
sun, noon, night, would not give the 
emotional quality of this poem. Yet 
these, and the situation, and tone of - 
voice are inseparable from its theme. 
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Those Two-Dollar Words 
By Gretta Baker 

The italicized words in the following 
sentences are good examples of “two- 
dollar words.” Test your knowledge of 
their meaning by answering the ques- 
tions “Yes” or “No.” Correct answers 
are on page 35. 


1. The chemist prepared a strong so- 
lution of sodium chloride and 
H.O. 

A. Is H:O a liquid? 

B. Would you feel alarmed if this 
solution were spilled on your 
hand? 


2. The party must repudiate the 
vacillating leadership of Henry 
Burk! 

A. Should the party follow Henry 
Burk’s leadership? 

B. Is Henry Burk a strong party 
leader? 


3. The seismograph recorded a dis- 
turbance that decimated the popu- 
lation. 

A. Does the seismograph record 
velocity of wind? 

B. Was there any loss of life in this 
disturbance? 

4. The old man thought the talisman 
had cabalistic powers. 

A. Is a talisman a member of a 
jury? 

B. Did the old man think the 
charm would work? 


5. In a stentorian voice the speaker 
declared.that war was imminent. 
A. Did the speaker talk in a low, 

conversational tone? 
B. Did he believe war could be 
postponed indefinitely? 

6. The ocean winds had a deleterious 
effect on those plants not indige- 
nous to the island. 

A. Did the ocean winds have a bad 
effect on some plants? 


Round Table 


(Concluded from page 24-E) 


holiday season. Then my task is even 
worse. The excuse, “I need money for 
Christmas,” can hardly be denied. And 
I take the blame for any lack of funds. 

I’m the treasurer. I have to collect 
from myself. Every day I tell myself, 
“John, you must pay your dues today.” 
But every day I succeed in putting my- 
self off. I grow to hate myself. I can 
understand the cold attitude of the 
other members. Finally, I literally rob 
myself of two packages of gum, to keep 
my conscience clear. 

I’m the treasurer. My money’s not 
my own. I handle money all the time, 
but I can’t touch a cent of it. And some 
of this money was my own but a short 
time before. 

I’m the treasurer. Who wants my 
job? 








John Baird, 16 
Modesto (Cal.) High School 
Mrs. Lucetta Ratcliff, Teacher 





WHAT’S YOUR VOCABULARY SCORE? 


B. Did the plants that were native 
to the island suffer most? 


7. Mr. Smith, the pedagogue, is a firm 
believer in the status quo. 
A. Would you expect Mr. Smith to 
have a good education? 
B. If you wanted reform in the 
government, would you call on 
Mr. Smith to head the move- 
ment? 


8. The labor leader hurled explosive 
epithets at his reactionary rival. 
A. If someone hurled explosive 

epithets at you, would you call 
a doctor? 

B. Did the labor leader think his 
rival was too radical? 

9. . My friend, who is an ichthyologist, 
received his baccalaureate in Eu- 
rope. 

A. If you wanted to stock a lake 
with fish, would you consult my 
friend? 

B. Would you look for his bac- 

calaureate in an aquarium? 


10. The alienist testified that the pris- 
oner’s I. Q. was 65. 
A. Is an alienist a foreigner? 
B. Would you describe the pris- 
oner as a master-mind? 


Write We Must 


(Concluded from page 23-E) 
carriage and demeanor on other peo. 
ple. Then he mentions her eyes, her 
hair, her chin, her dress, the gold 
watch at her waist and shirtbands 
at her wrists. Dickens’ eyes—and 
yours with him — sweep down the 
character, taking in first the bulk 
and shape, and then from head to 
foot, selecting distinctive details, 
This is the Dickens method. You 
might try it sometime. 

Can you develop skill in obsery- 
ing? Can you train your mind to ab- 
sorb facts and impressions as you 
train your fingers to write? Can you 
deliberately school yourself to be a 
better observer? Can you improve 
your capacity to observe by trying to 
remember what you saw in a room? 
Or in a store window? Do you have to 
be handicapped with tuberculosis 
like Stevenson, or plagued with 
asthma, like Proust, to become an 
acute observer? This is an interest- 
ing problem for all who wish to 
write. How to observe? Let us take 
it up in the next article in this series: 
“Hemingway Answers a Question.” 











Literary Leads 


ADD CHAUCER 

The National Council of Teachers of 
English announce that their phono- 
graph recordings of poet’s readings 
have become so popular that they have 
added a Chaucer record to the list. On 
one side of the new ten-inch disc is a 
talk by Dr. Harry Morgan Ayres of 
Columbia University on Chaucerian 
pronunciation, showing the student 
how to overcome the difficulties of 
Middle English. The other side con- 
tains a reading by Professor Ayres of 
the Prologue to The Canterbury Tales 
and the Nun’s Priest’s Tale. This new 
recording, as well as the others on the 
list (Robert Frost, Vachel Lindsay, 
Robert P. Tristram Coffin) may be ob- 
tained from the National Council of 
Teachers of English, 211 West 68th St., 
Chicago. 


AMERICANS ALL 

English and Social Studies classes 
will also be interested in the an- 
nouncement from the Office of Educa- 
tion that 24 recordings of the radio se- 
ries, Americans All—Immigrants All, 
are now ready for distribution. The re- 
cordings should be an excellent ad- 
dition to any school interested in 
strengthening our democracy. 


BOOK CHAT 
Joseph Henry Jackson’s radio re- 


- view program may now be heard over 


a national hookup over WJZ from 5:30 
to 5:45 (EST) on Sundays. Mr. Jack- 
son, who has for years broadcast this 





program from San Francisco on a lo- 
cal hookup, plans to continue with his 
regular program, reviewing three new 
books each Sunday and answering in- 
teresting questions raised by writ- 
ers-in. 


YOUTH 

“Youth Speaks Its Own Mind on 
Family and Human Relationships,” is 
the name of Heywood Broun’s report 
on the Fifth McCall Youth Conference 
(in the April issue of McCall’s.) All of 
these articles have been interesting 
(previous topics have been Love and 
Marriage, Jobs and Careers, War and 
Peace, Politics and Government) . They 
have been handled well and the re- 
ports on what America’s young people 
are thinking are encouraging. Stu- 
dents who have written to our Read- 
ers’ Forum about their own problems 
in family and human relationships will 
be interested in reading Mr. Broun’s 
report. 


MANN 


When Germany sent Thomas Mann, 
Europe’s most distinguished novelist, 
into exile, his family, of course, left 
with him. His two older children, Erika 
and Klaus Mann, authors of the forth- 
coming book, Escape to Life, have also 
written an article called “Portrait of 
Our Father,” which appears in the 
April Atlantic. In it they describe life 
with their gentle and famous father; 
tell how the rise of Nazism affected the 
various members of the Mann family; 
of their coming to America, where 


they felt that “here was the country 


in which life was fullest, most prom- 
ising, finest,” to live. 
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TRAUMEREI 


By Charles Cooke 


saw him. Her heart seemed 
to stop beating. It was the final ex- 
citement, climaxing all the other 
things that made this an incredible 
day. Walking deeper into Central 
Park along the snowy path in the 
bright afternoon sunshine, she was 
so happy that she was solemn. She 
was a little frightened too; for didn’t 
every step bring her nearer that un- 
mistakable green - leather helmet? 
She knew that by every rule of fem- 
inine behavior she ought to turn and 
walk in any direction but the one she 
was taking. 


But all their other encounters had 
been mere glimpses while going up 
or down the brownstone steps. And 
always he had been with his parents 
or she had been with hers. He wasn’t 
alone even now. But this time his 
companion was another boy, so small 
that he was negligible. This was her 
first real chance and she intended to 
take it. At least she could truthfully 
tell herself that she hadn’t come into 
the Park specifically to look for him. 
After Mummie called up the Stein- 
way Office and they told her the piano 
would be delivered “sometime this 
afternoon,” Marjorie had needed to 
get out of the apartment, to kill time. 
And perhaps it would be there when 
she got back! Perhaps that wonder 
of wonders would be there and she 
could reverently touch its case and 
sit before it and play, in its celestial 
tones, the opening measures which 
she had so laboriously mastered of 
Schumann’s “Traumerei.”’ So she had 
asked Mummie if she could take a 
walk and Mummie had said she 
could, since it was such a lovely 
Christmas Day. She had started up 
Central Park West, but when she saw 
the children sliding down the hill on 
their sleds she had turned into the 
glittering, snow-mantled Park itself. 
And then she saw him. 

She was thankful from her soul 
that she looked her best in her pat- 
ent-leather pumps, plaid knee- 
length stockings, pleated plaid skirt, 
scarlet jacket, and black hat with its 
impertinent little garnet feather. Not 
to mention her black muff into which 
her fists were smartly dug as she 
walked through the icy air, the 
color high in her brunette cheeks. 
Though she had never seen him 
until she moved to New York with 
Mummie and Daddy two weeks ago, 
he had filled her waking hours and 


ARJORIE was a hundred 
yards from the hill, but she 





her dreams ever since. She knew 
real love when it entered her heart 
—love that was deathless, that was 
too marvellous even to think about 
without catching your breath. Not 


sleeve or was easily carried away: 
twice before, back home in Utica, 
she had thought briefly that she was 
in love. But this boy with walnut 
hair, blue eyes, chin dimple, and 
placid, mature face, always wearing 
a green-leather windbreaker and a 
green-leather aviator’s helmet—this 
boy was a young god. At last it was 
the real thing; it was forever... 
Marjorie was eleven years old. 

She was quite near the hill now 
and she forgot, in a delicious panic, 
that the Steinway was on its way, 
that Mr. Tirtoff was coming to call 
tonight, and that her music lessons 
were soon to begin—her first real les- 
sons, because Professor Spiker didn’t 
count beside the great Mr. Tirtoff. 
She forgot everything. 

It was a festive hill. Children of all 
sizes on sleds of all kinds were slid- 
ing down it, gleeful with the exhila- 
ration of speed. Christmas afternoon, 
sunshine, and that rare phenomenon 
in New -York—a perfect snowfall. 
When Marjorie reached the top of the 
hill he was at the bottom. She leaned 
against a black tree-trunk and her 
tension relaxed as she realized that 
she unquestionably made a very 
pretty picture. She stamped the 
snowcaps off her shoes and looked 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 19-26 (English Section) are omitted. 


that she wore her heart on her 





casually round as the green wind- 
breaker and helmet started back up. 

Her studied unconcern became 
elaborate, for he was nearly all the 
way up now, his little companion 
running beside him. They halted at 
the crest. They were only a few feet 
from her, but he did not see her. He 
expertly set the sled’s runners and 
waited for his friend to sit down and 
place his feet on the center of the 
steering-bar. Then he sat down be- 
hind him, spreading his legs to put 
a snow-wet shoe on each end of the 
bar. Marjorie had been watching 
with shameless directness, ready to 
turn her eyes away. But he did not 
look. As he dug a mittened hand into 
the snow and turned his head toward 
her, she deliberately shifted her posi- 
tion against the tree. The movement 
caught his eye and he looked. 

She did not turn away. She re- 
turned his gaze helplessly, her great 
emotion justifying what, but for their 
past of wordless fleeting glances, 
would have been inexcusable bold- 
ness. Her whole soul shone in her 
timid half-smile that widened as the 
shattering second passed; her heart 
sang with the answering hint of a 
smile that subtly transfigured his 
mouth. As he shot down the hill she 
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raised her muff and pressed it against 
her mouth and nose, with dancing 
eyes watching him diminish. 

She was still looking at him over 
her muff as he ran back up. For a 
moment it seemed as though he was 
not going to do what she was praying 
for. 

“Want to go down?” he said. 

“Yes ... I'd love to.” 

Marjorie sat down as she had seen 
the little boy do and the young god 
sat behind her and they flew down 
the snow, his green-leather arms 
steadying her in unbelievable inti- 
macy. 

As they turned to walk up she 
waited for him to look at her. He 
didn’t. 

“Thank you,” she said at last. 
“That was lots of fun.” 

“What’s your name?” he said. 

“Marjorie Bannerman.” 

“I knew it was Bannerman. I saw 
it on the mail-box. But I didn’t know 
what your first name was.” 

“It’s Marjorie.” 

More than ever, Marjorie wanted 
him to look at her; she wanted to 
show him how much it meant to her 
that he had looked at the mail-box. 
He trudged along absorbed. 

“How old are you?” she said. 

“Twelve.” 

That was just right, since she was 
eleven. And he was a little taller. 
And he had blond hair, while hers 
was black. Everything about them, 
as a couple, was right. 

“What’s your name?” she said. 

“Peter Horn.” 

They were more than half-way up 
and suddenly she knew why she felt 
so drained. He was not really inter- 
ested, for all her finery and her open 
worship. He had responded to her 
look, but now he was detached—cold 
as the December air. He was preoc- 
cupied with a hero’s thoughts and she 
had no part in them. The Park 
mocked her with its glory. 

“What are you thinking about?” 
she said. 

“Nothing.” 

His brow was furrowed. He was 
obviously thinking about something 
that was very important to him. She 
climbed in hurt silence. 

He relented. “I’m thinking about 
my new model airplane Pops gave 
me,” he said. “It’s hard to put togeth- 
er because it’s very complex.” 

He warmed to his subject. “It’s 
thirty inches long. Got a varnished 
propeller and wooden wheels and a 
nose plug and struts and ailerons and 
longerons and templates and an in- 
strument-board and cellophane win- 
dows. A big blueprint and two jars 
of liquid paste came with it.” His 
eyes were at last turned on her, but 


CHARLES COOKE 
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they glowed with the self-centered 
zeal of the fanatic. 

“My!” she said. “Can you put all 
that together?” 

“Sure. I’m going to be an aviator.” 

So that was why he always wore 
the helmet. It was symbolic of the 
noble destiny that awaited him. 

“On a big transport plane? Daddy 
says those pilots are marvellous. 
They study seven years to...” 

“That’s sissy work. I’m going to be 
a test pilot.” 

She sighed. Her love was hopeless. 
How could she dream of attracting 
him when his spirit scaled such 
heights? She wanted only to get to 
the top of the hill, part from him 
somehow, and slink home. 

As they reached the top he spoke 
again. 

“What did you get for Christmas?” 
His tone was impersonal, his question 
obviously designed only to ease the 
embarrassment of leave-taking. But 
she brightened. 

“IT got a Steinway piano! That is, 
I’m going to. It’s coming this after- 
noon.” 





The change in his expression was 
astonishing. He was almost as inter. 
ested as he had been in his plane. 

“Piano?” he said. “Do you play the 
piano?” His eyes were wonderfully 
blue. 

“Yes. I’m going to play in concerts 
when I’m old enough.” She colored, 
for that was a lie, though Professor 
Spiker had often said she would cer- 
tainly play very well by the time she 
was grown up. His changed manner 
had betrayed her into saying that; 
and she let it stand. 

“I never heard you play,” he said, 

“Well, we haven’t had a piano 
down here in New York. But how 
could you hear me anyway?” 

“You're right above us, aren’t you? 
We hear everything that’s any loud 
at all.” 

She raised her muff in alarm. “Do 
you hear when ...I mean when 
Mummie and Daddy .. .?” 

He laughed. “ ‘I will not be domi- 
nated by a woman!’” he mimicked, 

She could feel herself blushing 
again. This was too awful! Apparent- 
ly in New York brownstone houses 
you could hear the people above you 
but not the people below you. They’d 
never heard a sound from the Horns. 
She’d have to tell Mummie and Dad- 
dy about this and maybe they’d keep 
their voices down. 

Peter’s little companion was eager 
for another ride, but Peter, still look- 
ing at her with undiminished inter- 
est, said: ‘““How much do you play?” 

“T’ve studied two whole years. I 
can play the ‘Traumerei.’” 

She avoided his eyes as she said it. 
It was another lie. She hadn’t meant 
to say it that way—as though she 
could play all of “Traumerei” and 


‘play it well. But, after all, she could 


play the first eight measures of it 
without a single wrong note. 

“T like that piece,” he said. He 
whistled a few notes of it and she 
nodded. “I like music,” he said. 
“Pop’s got us a new radio with a vic- 
trola in it for Christmas, but it needs 
a transformer to change D. C. current 
into A. C. and it hasn’t come yet.” 

Her brain reeled with D. C., A.C, 
transformers, and his feeling for mu- 
sic which seemed to be as intense as 
her own. He was indeed a god. 

“Can you really play it?” he said. 

“Of course or I wouldn’t say so.” 
She tossed her head, pursing her lips 
at him for doubting her. The ground 
she had gained was too precious to 
lose; she was already less meek and 
submissive. She implied even more 
strongly now that she was minimiz- 
ing, not exaggerating, her musical 
accomplishments. She knew the only 
bond by which she held him was mu- 
sic. 
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“Well,” he said. “The piano is com- 
ing today?” 
“It may be there when I get back.” 





MN was 
inter. 








ine. “Are you going to play on it to- 
ay the day?” 
rfully “Possibly. Pll see how I feel. I'd 
petter go along now and see if it’s 
ncerts come. Thanks again for the ride.” 
lored, “Wait a minute. Are you coming 
fessor out tomorrow morning?” 
d cer- “Possibly.” 
ne she “I might be out front on the steps. 
lanner I'm going to work all evening to- 
| that; night on my model. If it’s done I 
might show it to you.” 
e Said, “Oh, would you? About... what 
Piano time?” 
t how “Maybe around half-past ten.” 
She walked sedately until she was 
t you? out of sight of the hill. Then she ran 
y loud all the way home. 
The Bannerman living room that 
a. “Do evening was warm and bright. With 
when Mummie and Daddy she sat feasting 
; her eyes on the piano, waiting for the 
domi- doorbell to ring: An iridescent hap- 
icked, piness, from a source deeper than the 
ishing Steinway or Mr. Tirtoff’s impending 
arent- visit, filled her brain. It seemed to her 
ou that though she was sitting here she 
beer: was really downstairs in the glamor- 
‘hey’d ous unknown apartment, watching 
Torns. Peter with adoring eyes as his fin- 
Dad- gers masterfully assembled his plane. 
ikeep ¥ She had a “date” with him! It was 
unbelievable, but true, true, true! 
bape: The bell rang and their guest came 
Jook- up the stairs. The door closed behind 
a Anton Tirtoff, who brought with him, 
lay? in the folds of his expensive, fur- 
ars. | collared coat, the snowy smell of the 
= winter night. 
aid it. “There! There it is!” he cried. “I 
neant am so glad when you tell me on the 
h she ‘phone you have ordered new Stein- 
and way, Dr. Bannerman! I am so glad it 
could already comes!” He rubbed his hands 
of it with uncontrollable anticipation. “It 
calls me. But my fingers are solid. Let 
i. He us talk while they thaw.” He sat 
d she down. “Ah, the noble instrument, the 
said. beloved shape of it! The pedals peep 
a VIE= out like little brass feet, no?” 
needs He was looking at Marjorie. 
rest “So our young lady here is mu- 
. sician, yes?”’ He beamed. “New piano 
A. C, then is to her the event of the life- 
r mu- time?” 
se Si “Ye-e-s,” Mrs. Bannerman said, 
, doubtfully. ‘“‘We thought she’d run 
said. to it the minute it came, but she 
hen hasn’t touched it.” 
r lips “You ought to be the first to play 
‘ound it,’ Dr. Bannerman said, “to get it off 
us to to a good start, Marjorie isn’t very 
< and far along with her piano work, but 
— she eats, drinks, and sleeps music.” 
— He looked at his daughter. “She’s in 
ae a fog today,” he said, affectionately. 
pees “Too much Christmas, I guess,” 
— Mrs. Bannerman said. 
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Marjorie smiled tolerantly. It was 
rather pleasant baffling your par- 
ents. How could they, down in their 
humdrum valley, understand her, 
who dwelt on the heights? She was a 
puzzle to herself though, to be hon- 


est about it. What had happened to ~ 


her urge to play the beginning of 
“Traumerei” in the Steinway’s tones 
of unearthly beauty? 

“So you want our young lady- to 


take with me some lessons? I do not - 


often teach children, but friends of 
Professor Spiker are friends of mine. 
I am only too glad to try it and see 
how we progress. What can she.. .?” 

“She had just begun ‘Traumerei’ 
with Professor Spiker when we left 
Utica,’ Mrs. Bannerman said, “and 
it was coming along very nicely.” 

“So? ‘Traumerei’? Ah, yes.” An- 
ton Tirtoff turned to Marjorie. “Did 
you know that it is in a suite? Only 
one fine piece in a collection of thir- 
teen fine pieces? No?” He wiggled all 
his fingers with astonishing rapidity, 
smiled, and got up. “I function once 
more. I will play you entire ‘Kinder- 
scenen.’ The opus fifteen. ‘Childhood 
Scenes,’ you call in English. You like 
to hear?” 

He seated himself with relish on 
the bench and with both hands 
played a flowing, silvery chromatic 
run in double-thirds from deep bass 
to high treble. 

Marjorie jumped out of her chair 
and ran to the piano. “Please, please 
do that again!” 

“Let Mr. Tirtoff play what he 





Marjorie sat down and the young god sat 
behind her and they flew down the hill. 


wants to,” Mrs. Bannerman said, re- 
provingly, but the pianist delighted- 
ly played the run from the treble 
down to the bass, then in contrary 
motion, and finally the way he had 
first played it, but fortissimo. He 
played trills with his right hand, his 
fingers machine - perfect, like swift 
little alternating hammers. Then he 
crashed out a series of bravura ar- 


peggios and octaves that made the 
windows rattle. He paused and, still 
smiling, mopped his forehead with 
his handkerchief. He had been work- 
ing hard. He had been showing off— 
and Marjorie knew it. 

She didn’t care. The massive, tre- 
mendous sounds still filled her ears, 
a paean of heaven-storming music. 
She had never dreamed that fingers 
could be so agile and so strong. The 
whole subject of piano-playing was 
fifty-fold more exciting and impor- 
tant than it had been before. She 
leaned on the piano, speechless, look- 
ing at this superman, her eyes filled 
with amazement and with over- 
whelming gratitude. She loved him 
for what he had just done. She could 
almost see Peter, in the room below, 
set down his airplane and, iooking 
up in awe toward this stupendous 
music, listen, visualizing her, not Mr. 
Tirtoff, at the keyboard, marveling 
at her miraculous hands. 

“Sit down, Mudge,” Dr. Banner- 
man said. “Mr. Tirtoff doesn’t want 
you gawking at him while he plays.” 

“Let her stay. She has music in the 
blood, one can see. A first - water 
Steinway you have here, young lady 
—such liquid tone! You will want to 
practice all day, yes?” His face so- 
bered as he deliberately changed his 
mood. “Now the ‘Kinderscenen’— 
complete. It is delicate, fragile mu- 
sic, but the best—oh, among the very 
best of Schumann.” 

He began. At first Marjorie was 
disappointed. It sounded so childish 
after that harmonious thunder. It 
improved suddenly however. He 
shouted “Hasche - Mann!” screwing 
up his mouth and eyes as he plunged 
into a rushing, rollicking passage. 
She could just see children running 
in mad circles; it was exhilarating 
and, best of all, loud. It was over all 
too soon. He played on. Then he 
paused. 

“Now your ‘Traumerei, young 
friend. We will make it our first piece, 
yes? And we will learn it right. Must 
be slow, mind—real lento. And pre- 
tend you never heard it murdered in 
a ’cello arrangement. Is hackneyed 
now, yes. But is immortal music just 
the same. Schumann meant it when 
he called it ‘Traumerei,’ so make like 
a true dream, like a wonderful rev- 
erie.” 

“T never saw Mudge so absorbed,” 
Mrs. Bannerman whispered. 

The mellow piano notes sang out 
round and full. 

An hour later Marjorie lay in bed. 
Her mother opened the window wide 
and went out, closing the door. Mu- 
sic had torn Marjorie away from her 
secret, but it was back with her now, 

(Concluded on page 34) 
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THE STORY OF ALEXANDER 
GRAHAM BELL (20th Century-Fox. 
Produced by Darryl F. Zanuck. Di- 
rected by Irving Cummings. Screen 
play by Lamar Trotti from an original 
story by Ray Harris). 

When the telephone was first invent- 
ed, people thought it was a toy. They 
laughed at it. But the funny-looking 
little box with wires that “talked” was 
no joke to Alexander Graham Bell, its 
inventor. Bell had spent years of study 
and experiment with the science of 
sound; he had given up a professorship 
and his teaching of “visual speech” to 
deaf- mutes in order to devote his 
whole time to research; he had gone 
hungry and lived in a cheap basement 
workshop in order to buy materials for 
his experiments. Mr. Bell was a very 
determined young man. 

Fortunately, he had friends who 
were willing to finance him and who 
stuck to him through thick and thin: 
George Sanders, whose small son, a 
deaf-mute, had been taught to speak 
by Bell; Gardiner Hubbard, whose 
daughter Mabel was one of Bell’s stu- 
dents and later became his wife; and 
Thomas Watson, ‘an electrician, who 
was Bell’s right-hand man during all 
the years of struggle and hardship. 

Bell began with the idea of invent- 
ing a musical telegraph which would 
carry the sound of the human voice 
instead of dots and dashes. Then his 
work with the deaf led him to believe 
that an instrument similar to the hu- 
man ear could be constructed to re- 
ceive sounds carried over a wire. He 
and Watson worked with this idea in 
their make-shift laboratory, trying to 
transmit sound from one room to an- 
other by means of vibrating discs and 
a connecting wire. Finally, one day 
Watson heard Bell’s voice over the 
wire from another room: “Mr. Watson! 
Come here! I want you!” The idea 
worked—at last. 

But Bell still had to sell his inven- 
tion to the public. Even after people 
stopped laughing and took the tele- 
phone seriously, there was a great 
court battle for patent rights. Other 
men had been working on the idea, too, 
and one of them had filed a patent the 
same day that Bell filed his and this 
patent was held by Western Union. 
Bell finally won. 

This, in general, is the story the film 
follows. Only, as so often happens in 
historical movies, capital L-O-V-E 
gets in the way. Sometimes it seems 
that Mabel (Loretta Young) is more 
important to the film ‘than the tele- 
phone. At best, the story is none too 
exciting, but it might have been more 
interesting if it had stuck to the tele- 

phone. Don Ameche, as Bell, is good 
enough; Henry Fonda, as Watson, is 
better; and Charles Coburn, as the 
crotchety old gentleman, Gardiner 
Hubbard, is simply grand. 


THE STORY OF VERNON AND IRENE 
CASTLE (RKO Radio. Produced by 
Pandro S. Berman. Directed by Henry 
Potter, Screen play by Richard Sher- 
man. Based on the stories My Hus- 
band and My Memories by Irene 
Castle). 

About the time your Uncle Oscar, 
who still loves to dance, was courting 
your Aunt Mamie, the Castle Walk, the 
Castle Polka and the Maxixe (pro- 
nounced max-eess) were 
all the rage. These and 
other dances had been 
originated by a young 
dancing couple, Mr. and 
Mrs. Vernon Castle. This 
is their story. With Fred 
Astaire and Ginger Rog- 
ers dancing their way 
through it, nothing could 
be finer. Fred and Ginger 
are in top form. And that 
means tip-top. 

The story begins with 
Vernon on the vaudeville 
stage, playing stooge to 
the famous comedian, 
Lew Fields (who plays 
himself in the movie). 
Then he meets Irene 
Foote, a stage-struck 
young dancer; they fall in 
love, get married, and 
form a dance team. It’s 
tough going, but they fi- 
nally land a job in a show 
to be produced in Paris. 
With their last dime but 
lots of hope they make 
the trip, only to discover 
their show has been 
“postponed.” More hard 
times until Maggie Sut- 
ton, a booking agent, res- 
cues them and arranges a 
try-out at the Cafe de 
Paris. From then on it’s 





smooth sailing and fancy stepping, 
They are a success everywhere; their 
dances -are in vogue; Irene’s clothes 
and her new-style bobbed hair (shock. 
ing!) are copied by women all over 
America. The film ends on a somber 
note with Vernon’s accidental death. 
We like it, though, because it doesn’t 
go into a tailspin trying to make a 
forced happy landing. After all, the 
dancing is the thing. And there’s plenty 
of it. Don’t think, because these dances 
were before your day, that they’re old 
stuff or too easy. Take a look at the 
“Texas Tommy” and then let’s see you 
do it! 





(Above) With the greatest of ease Ginger Rogers 
and Fred Astaire float through the Castle Polka 
in the new film story of the dancing Castles. 
(Below) Alexander Graham Bell tries to explain 
an experiment to Watson who simply can’t see it. 
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NE afternoon in the summer 
O of 1902, Connie Mack stood 
in the dugout of the Phila- 
delphia Athletics and swore softly to 
himself as he watched three of his 
pitchers being battered to all corners 
of the lot. Connie was manager of the 
team and he knew if he ever expect- 
ed to win a pennant, he would have 
to get a couple of pitchers who could 
sneak a ball past an enemy bat once 
in a while. When the fourth pitcher 
had been removed and the game was 
over, the manager called one of his 
scouts into the office and laid down 
the law. “Go out and find me a pitch- 
er, or else... .” 

Connie didn’t hear from the scout 
for months. But one day while the 
team was having batting practice, 
Connie looked up and there he was. 
The scout grinned, “‘Here’s the pitch- 
er you wanted. Mr. Mack.” Connie 
looked and almost fell off the bench. 
He saw a tall, gangling fellow in a 
suit which looked as if it had been 
run through a clotheswringer. The 
sleeves of the jacket were about four 
inches too short and the trouser cuffs 
encircled the legs midway between 
the knee and ankle. The newcomer 
appeared to be all hands and feet. 

“This is George Edward Waddell,” 
the scout proudly proclaimed. One of 
the players who had-.been gazing at 
George Edward with rapt attention, 
snickered, ““Howya, Rube.” The name 
stuck. Before the day was out, the 
newcomer’s first two names had been 
discarded forever and everybody was 
calling him Rube. 

The Rube’s clothes may have been 
funny and his subsequent antics were 
to paralyze the nation, but his pitch- 
ing soon won the respect of the en- 
tire baseball world. He was a left- 
hander and had a blazing fast ball 
and a baffling curve. In one short sea- 
son he became the sensation of the 
big leagues. He was at once the pride 
and despair of Connie Mack’s life. 
On the mound, he couldn’t be hit. 
But outside the ball park, he needed 
a keeper. 

Waddell was the first of the real 
“screwballs.”’ He chased fire engines. 
He let the water in his tub run all 
night. After a hard game he used to 
step into a back lot and play ball with 
the kids. He almost drove Connie 
Mack nuts. 

There was a stretch of six days 
when he didn’t show up at the park 
at all. Just when his manager was 
about to send for the police. the Rube 
strolled in one afternoon. “Hello, 
Connie,” he said. “Did you miss me? 
I was out fishing.” On other after- 
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Bob Feller, a fastballer, but no screwball. 


noons when the Rube was scheduled 
to pitch, Connie used to.find him out- 
side the park peeking through a 
knot-hole in the fence. But what 
could you do to a fellow who could 
call in the fielders in the ninth inning 
and then proceed to strike out the 
side? 

He pitched the Athletics into a 
pennant, but what kind of a world 
series pitcher he was, never was de- 
termined. A few days before the A’s 
took the field to battle the Giants for 
the championship, the Rube was sud- 
denly overcome with an urge to 
wrestle. He picked up one of his 
teammates and tried to give him an 
airplane spin. Both men fell and the 
Rube injured his million dollar whip. 
He was unable to get into a single 
game. 

He never was to pitch on a pen- 
nant winner again. He played a few 
more years with the Athletics and St. 
Louis Browns and then retired. The 
Rube left a brilliant record as a 
pitcher behind him, but everybody 
remembers him as a screwball. He 
put a curse on all left-handed pitch- 
ers. Every southpaw twirler who 
came up to the big time after him 
was looked upon with suspicion. Be- 
cause the Rube was a southpaw and 
crazy, it was taken for granted that 
every left hander was a bug. The no- 
tion still persists. 

And, truth to tell, there is some 
foundation to the belief. Take Lefty 


FASTBALLS and SCREWBALLS 








“Goofy” Gomez of the Yankees, for 
example. He certainly does a lot of 
queer things. For years he used to 
save good luck charms in the hip 
pocket of his baseball pants. He re- 
fused to throw a single one away for 
fear of running into hard luck. Only 
when his pocket became so full that 
the charms fell out every time he 
pitched, was he persuaded to give up 
the idea. 

There’s the day he was pitching 
against Washington. It was the ninth 
inning and the winning run was on 
third base. After getting the sign 
from the catcher, Goofy was about 
to step into the box when he heard 
an airplane drone overhead. With 
the entire crowd tense and waiting 
for the pitch, Gomez suddenly 
stopped, let the ball hang limply from 
his hand and raised his head to watch 
the flight of the plane. The runner 
stole home and the Yankees lost the 
game. “I like airplanes.’ was Lefty’s 
only explanation. 

Several years ago when Tony Laz- 
zeri was on the team, Gomez pulled 
a real humdinger. Tony was the 
smartest baseball man around; so 
smart, in fact, that one day when 
Gomez was pitching with a man on 
first, he suddenly turned and shot 
the ball to Lazzeri at second. Utterly 
surprised and puzzled, Tony grabbed 
the ball and walked slowly to the 
box, trying to figure out what it was 
all about. 

‘Hey, what’s the idea?’’ he asked 
Lefty, as he reached the pitcher. 

“Well,” said Lefty, “I’ve been 
hearing so much about how smart 
you were, I wanted to see what kind 
of tricks you would do with that 
one.” One season when Gomez was 
not doing so well he traced all his 
troubles to his teeth. To think was to 
act with Gomez. So he went to his 
dentist and had all his teeth yanked. 
Lefty now sports a set of sparkling 
store teeth. 

The pitchers who throw from the 
right side of the rubber are mostly 
normal fellows. The great Bob Feller 
is a quiet, soft-spoken player with 
absolutely no queer habits. He likes 
ice cream and steak, works hard and 
never strays from the task at hand, 
which is winning games. We can 
hardly consider “Dizzy” Dean a 
screwball, because he really is a 
shrewd business man. He knows the 
more didoes he cuts, the more popu- 
lar he becomes with the fans. And 
that means more money on pay day. 
So you can always find him bragging 
about what he is going to do to the 
Giants when next he faces them. 

—HERMAN MASIN 









up a piece of notepaper and 

started over. Dear Bob, she be- 
gan again. Then, heaving a great 
sigh, she stopped — again. What a 
struggle! All over one letter. And she 
still didn’t know what to say. Worse 
still, there was Bob’s “special de- 
livery” staring her in the face and 


= the tenth time Jerry tore 
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26. Thanks for Everything 
By GAY HEAD 


Buccaneers’ houseparty had shown 
him up as being conceited, lazy, and 
undependable. Most particularly, un- 
dependable. He had spent the entire 





weekend flitting about from one girl 






















to another. Handing them all a line a 
mile long and just as wide. Jerry 
hadn’t minded, after she got over be- 
ing miserable about his first “flirt” 
with Flo. She had decided that no one 





























wanting to know why she hadn’t 
written and what he had done and 
repeating that she was the only, only 
One and— 

Jerry got up from the desk and 
walked over to the window. Raining. 
And didn’t that vacant house next 
door look gloomy? Oh, stuff, this 
wasn’t getting the letter written. 
And it had already been a week since 
she returned from Pleasure Island. 
She should have written sooner, she 
knew. (So did Mrs. Goode, who had 
remarked very pointedly that morn- 
ing, “I suppose you know the golden 
rule about bread-and-butter letters, 
Jerry—‘the sooner the better’?”) But 
this wasn’t just a simple thank-you 
note. This was a Great Decision. 
Either she had to call it “quits” with 
Bob, on anything except a friendship 
basis, or else she would be leading 
him on—under false pretenses, mak- 
ing him think she still cared a lot, 
when she didn’t. Not a bit. Somehow, 
he had lost all his glamour on home 
territory. Perhaps she had been too 
easily bowled over by his movie-star 
profile and his good-looking clothes 
when he was a visitor to Middlevale. 
Anyhow, she was deeply disappoint- 
ed in him now. Disillusioned. The 
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boy was going to spoil the whole 
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van, and look at that good-looking boy! 


party for her. Then she thought per- 
haps it would be fun to give him a 
dose of his own medicine. She had 
done just that, and surprised herself 
by finding that she liked two of the 
“doses” very much. One named Art 
was a grand dancer and she had had 
a wonderful time with another, 
called Spud, Saturday afternoon 
when they went to the country store 
nearby for supplies and stayed to 
pitch horseshoes in the “backyard” 
of the store. 

The Buccaneers had turned out to 
be a grand crowd and the girls, who 
had appeared so snooty, at first, were 


ever so nice, once they got out from 
under Flo’s influence. After The Ac- 
cident, poor Flo hadn’t been in con- 
dition to influence anybody. She had 
spent the rest of the weekend curling 
her hair and blowing her nose. And 
feeling sorry for herself. At first, 
everybody had been sympathetic, 
but when her expected “pneumonia” 
didn’t develop and she insisted on be- 
ing a sourpuss, they soon left. her to 
her own bad humor. 

Hmmmmm! Still that letter. Jerry 
glanced at the nice blue-bordered 
notepaper she had used for the one 
to Mrs. Tyler. 


Dear Mrs. Tyler, 


I sincerely thank you for every- 
thing you did to make Polly’s and my 
trip to Pleasure Island enjoyable. 
Your nice letter of invitation was a 
big help to me in getting Mother’s 
permission to go, and you were very 
kind to us, while there. I think the 
Buccaneers are very lucky to have 
such a chaperone, 

Our bus was a little late leaving 
Newburgh, you remember, but we 
made up time along the way and 
Mother and Bud were at the station 
to meet us. The whole family en- 
joyed hearing about Pleasure Island. 
The next time you come to visit Mrs. 
Dickens I want you to meet my 
mother. You two good chaperones 
should know each other. 

Gratefully yours, 
Jerry Goode 


Perhaps she should have said, “re- 
gards to the rest of the family”— 
Fred and—Bitsy. That brat Bitsy. No. 
In fact, she’d better seal the envelope 
before she changed her mind and 
sent Bitsy a swift kick instead of 
“regards.” 

And now for Bob. Jerry gave the 
top of her fountain pen an extra 
twist for determination and settled 
down to it. She got through the 
“thanks for the invitation” and “had 
wonderful time” parts well enough 
and with a little fineagling she man- 
aged to make her excuses for the de- 
lay sound reasonable: test time at 
school, the Glamour Girls’ spring 
fashion show and assembly program, 
the finals in the Junior-Senior girls’ 
basketball tournament. And she had 
just finished her answer to the “only, 
only One” part when the front door 
banged and Bud breezed in. 
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“How d’ya like that?” he said, 
plopping a dead toad on the desk. 

“Oh — ugh!” Jerry shrank back 
from it. “Bud, take that nasty thing 
off the desk this minute. If you don’t, 
ru—I’ll scream!” 

“Okay, okay,” said Bud, but he 
just stood there admiring this latest 
specimen which would be added to 
his permanent exhibition of “bottled 
specimens” on the bookshelf in his 
room. “But you’d better not scream 
at me, cause I know a secret, and, if 
you knew, you'd sure fling a fit!” 

Something in the way Bud said it 
sounded ominous, but she had to 
know. The secret cost her exactly 
two good perfume bottles (for 
worms), a “jitterbug” pin, and “the 
whole top layer” of a brand new box 
of candy. And then—the secret: Tom 
Best had been sitting with Susie 
Pepper in Pop’s Place all that after- 
noon and he’d had two dates with 
Susie that week! Bud knew, because 
his pal “Butch” Jones lived next door 
to the Peppers. And, with that cheer- 
ful little announcement, Bud picked 
up his toad and departed. 

Jerry bit her lip. If that wasn’t the 
limit! Just when she’d been thinking 
how swell Tom was. How different— 
from Bob. And she’d been willing to 
turn down the best-looking boy in 
Newburgh. Humph! She’d show Mr. 
Tom Best. She’d just tear up that part 
of her letter to Bob that said, “I think 
we’ve made a mistake, Bob — per- 
haps been a little too serious about 
‘us.’ After all, we’re still in high 
school, you’re in Newburgh and I’m 
here, and we both like to have dates 
and go places with other people. Let’s 
just be friends, can’t we?’’ She’d not 
call it “quits.”” She’d hang on to Bob 
and absolutely dangle him in front of 
Tom Best’s nose. Yessiree. 

And then Jerry came to her senses. 
How perfectly silly. Of course, Tom 
could date Susie or anybody else he 
wanted to. Hadn’t she just been 
head-over-heels for Bob? And just 
because she had been disappointed in 
her latest love she had to let herself 
go haywire. Well, perhaps she’d lay 
off having dates for a while. Stop go- 
ing with boys entirely. Be a man- 
hater. All men were alike, anyhow. 
Fickle. 

Jerry sealed the envelope to Bob’s 
letter, sighed tragically, and walked 
to the window again. Still raining. 
And that gloomy old house — but 
what was going on out front? A mov- 
ing van. Men carrying in furniture. 
A gray sedan was parked in the 
driveway. A girl, about Jerry’s age, 
was unloading a lot of books. She 
was handing a stack to—whee, look 
at that good-looking new Boy Next 
Door! 

Next Week: MEET THE TROTTERS 
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1938 AL BATTING CHAMPION AND. 
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dealer has them— 
or send Sc in coin — is another famous Big League hitter who uses 


di t oy* ‘ 
to gall a Louisville Slugger exclusively. Foxx says: — 


— “I've never seen a great hitter who didn’t use 
ag .. a good bat. | started as a rookie with a 34-inch 
; Louisville Slugger — and I've never yet found 
a bat that could equal a Louisville Slugger . . . 
The Old-timers thought so too — Honus Wag- 
ner, Ty Cobb, Babe Ruth and a hundred others.” 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO. 


=~ ~i LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
a 1939 is Baseball’s 100th Artniversary 
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THE WINNERS 
ARE COMING! 


Watch for These Three Events 
A Parade of High School Talent 


1. Student Achievement Issue — The 
most eagerly, breathlessly awaited Scho- 
lastic issue of the year, containing full lists 
of winners in the 15th annual Scholastic 
Awards. Also, short stories, essays, poems, 
and other literary contributions by student authors. Also, repro- 
ductions of prize-winning art pieces. And, perhaps, some of the out- 
standing compositions submitted in the music division. The issue 
will be dated May 6, and will be in the schools between May 1 and 3. 
Watch for it. Maybe you’ll see your own work in print. 





2. Winners on the Air—Several student winners in major di- 
visions of the Awards will be invited to New York as the guests of 
Scholastic to be introduced from station WJZ over the nation- 
wide blue network of the NBC on Tuesday, May 2, from 2:30 to 3, 
E.D.S.T., in a program saluting the artistic achievements of Ameri- 
can high schools in this year’s Scholastic Awards. Some of the stu- 
dents will read and perform their prize-winning compositions. A 
prominent author will be master of ceremonies. And a barrel of 
fun the winners’ll have in New York. Read the description of how 
Scholastic entertained last year’s student broadcasters in the May 
21, 1938, Scholastic. 


3. 12th National High School Art Exhibit—More than 800 
samples of the art work submitted in the Awards will be on dis- 
play in the galleries of the Department of Fine Arts, Carnegie In- 
stitute, Pittsburgh, Pa., beginning the first week in May. The ex- 
hibit will include work ranging from oil paintings and water colors 
through various specialized projects in architectural drawing, ad- 
vertising art, and mechancal drawing to objects in at a metal 
crafts and jewelry design. 


















Traumerei 


(Concluded from page 29) 


more precious than ever. She held to- 
morrow at ten-thirty tightly in her 
arms. What a day it had been! Her first 
‘lesson with Mr. Tirtoff was to be next 
week. Oh, how she was going to work! 
He said that in three or four years she 
would be able to play the whole suite, 
including “Hasche-Mann.” Think of 
that! And what a day tomorrow was 
going to be! Life was all magic as she 
burrowed her cheek into the pillow. 

She opened the vestibule door and 
stepped out into the frosty, sunny 
morning. He was waiting at the bottom 
of the steps, holding a model of an air- 
plane. She descended slowly, with 
complete composure and regal bearing, 
toward her great moment. -He was 
wearing his green-leather windbreak- 
er and helmet as usual; she wore her 
winter clothes again and carried her 
smart black muff. 

She leaned easily against the brown- 
stone railing, accepting the tribute of 
his round-eyed gaze. The Steinway’s 
music was an even greater glory now 
than it had been last night. He was 
looking at her as though he had never 
seen her before. He had lost so much 
self-assurance that he seemed to her 
like a different person — as different 
from his yesterday’s self as she was 
from hers. His pale face and chin-dim- 
ple and blue eyes did not master her 
today; she was master of them, and it 
was the. headiest sensation she had 
ever known. 

“T worked till aften ten last night to 
get it done so I could show you,” he 
said, holding the model out. ‘Isn’t it the 
best airplane you ever saw?” he said. 

“It’s very nice,” Marjorie said. 

“It'll fly a thousand feet! After I fix 
this wing strut, I mean. Id fly it for 
you right now but I dropped it and 
broke a wing strut. See—there.” 

He was beside her and she was look- 
ing where he pointed. 

“Oh, yes,” she said. He was trying 
to impress her with his model, as 
though he needed to show her, who 
was prodigiously and excitingly skilled, 
that he too was prodigiously and excit- 
ingly skilled. She soared on her new 
sense of power. She had taken one hand 
out of her muff to hold a wing-tip po- 
litely. Unhurriedly, she put her hand 
back in her muff, because she saw that 
he had been looking with curiosity and 
respect at her fingers. 

But apparently he was not going to 
come all the way down from his moun- 
tain-peak to kneel at her feet; appar- 
ently he was going to retain some rem- 
nant of his lost superiority; apparently 
he was not going to say anything about 
last night. 

She watched an automobile speed 
silently past them on the dazzling, 
snow - matted street. Suddenly she 
said: 

“Did you know ‘Traumerei’ is in a 
suite?” 

“In a what?” : . 

“In a suite, called ‘Childhood 


Scenes.’ There are thirteen pieces in 
the suite and it’s only one of them.” 

She smiled at him. She knew that, 
though a test pilot’s colossal career 
was to be his, he was proud to know 
her now. She was enveloped in a gold- 
en haze of flawless happiness. 

A window flew up. 

“Mudge dear,” her mother’s voice 
called. “Time for your practice.” 

“All right, Mummie,” Marjorie an- 
swered. 

She turned to Peter. “See you later,” 
she said, starting up the steps. 

He started up too. 

“You’re going to practice?” he said. 
“Well, I’ve got to go in and fix this 
wing.” 

Her hands instantly went cold in her 
muff. The present. had been so over- 
whelming that there had been no fu- 
ture. And now, just as she had to be- 
gin her practicing, he was going in too, 
and would hear it all. She hadn’t pre- 
pared any defense for an emergency 
like this. Her glorious, iridescent dream 
was collapsing. But maybe they’d have 
their radio on and—no, she remem- 
bered he’d told her that it wasn’t work- 
ing until some piece of machinery 
came. In her consternation she clutched 
at a straw —if he didn’t come in he 
wouldn’t hear. 

“Why don’t you fly it anyway?” 

“Oh, no. It would break all to pieces. 
I’ve got to fix it first.” 

“How ... how long will it take you?” 

“Probably a couple of hours. I don’t 
mind. I like to work on my plane bet- 
ter than anything.” 

They parted in the hall. Marjorie 
walked slowly up ,the stairs, dread 
walking with her. 

“Now then,” Mrs. Bannerman said, 
spreading out on the ebony music-rack 
Marjorie’s well-thumbed little copy 
of “Traumerei.” “Now for an hour of 
work on Mudge’s own piano.” 

Marjorie looked at the keys that 
were so shinily white, so richly black, 
so unlike the worn, familiar keys of 
the old upright they had left in Utica. 
This keyboard looked to her like a row 
of fierce teeth. 

“Why not do what you know of it, 
then we'll go on to a little of the new 
part?” Mrs. Bannerman said. 

Marjorie obediently began. The pi- 
ano’s booming voice made her flinch; 
the stiff, slippery keys were hostile. 
Could this be the same piano that Mr. 
Tirtoff had played so easily? A lump 
began to grow in her throat. But habit 
carried her through the first eight mea- 
sures with only a smudged note here 
and there. She stopped. 

“That was quite nice,” Mrs. Banner- 
man said. “Don’t you just love your 
new piano?” 

Marjorie looked down at her hands. 

“T declare, Mudge, you’ve acted so 
strangely about the piano! You didn’t 
want to play it last night, but we 
thought you were all right later when 
you were so thrilled about Mr. Tirtoff 
and your lessons. And here for the first 
time in your life, you don’t seem to 
want to practice. Today, of all times!” 
Mrs. Bannerman was more hurt than 








she wanted her daughter to see. 
“Well, let’s get on,” she said after a 

pause. “We'll only take two measures.” 
She waited. 


“Come on, Mudge! What’s the mat- 


ter with you today?” 

Marjorie looked at her mother, who 
had always understood everything. 
who had always welcomed outpour- 
ings of any real troubles, who had al- 
ways loved to comfort you by untan- 
gling the snarls in your life. But Mum- 
mie, for once, wouldn’t know what on 
earth you were talking about. It was 
impossible, just impossible, to trans- 
fer the complicated situation intact 
from your mind to hers. 

“Let’s do the first part again,” Mar- 
jorie said, miserably. 

Mrs. Bannerman was on the verge of 
anger. “For heaven’s sake, why?” she 
said. “That won’t get us anywhere. I 
have a lot of housework to do, Mudge. 
I shouldn’t be giving up this hour at 
all, but I want to help you get ready 
for Mr. Tirtoff. Just the two measures, 
very slowly.” 

Marjorie placed her trembling fin- 
gers on the keys. The first measure 
went well because it was just like the 
opening of the piece. But the next one 
was a maze of those awful flats and 
sharps. She tried with all her brain to 
comprehend them, but they made only 
partial sense. Her cold, stumbling fin- 
gers played softly, touching some keys 
so lightly that they did not sound. 

“Marjorie, are you afraid of this pi- 


ano? We have to hear the notes, don’t - 


we?” 

Marjorie tried again, but in the sec- 
ond measure she again played softly, 
her halting child’s touch dissipating the 
last vestige of the golden haze that had 
enveloped her ten minutes before and 
was now a cloud of black despair. 

To her mother’s absolute bewilder- 
ment, she stopped and, dropping her 
face into her hands, burst into tears. 





Reprinted from Harper’s Magazine, 
by special permission of the author. 








Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: ale, care, add, ih, sofa; 
éve, énd; ice, ill; toe, érb, 6dd; fod, fddt; 
cube, arn, tp; oil; out. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French u, 
German ii; 6—German 6 or oe; y at end of 
syllable—French liquid l; x—German gut- 
tural ch; N—French nasal m or n. Accent- 
ed syllables are italicized. 
arpeggio (ar-péj-6), p. 29. Music, the play- 

ing of the notes of a chord in rapid suc- 

cession instead of simultaneously. 
bravura (bra-vii-ra or bra-vd0-ra), p. 29. 

Music, a passage calling for brilliant 

playing technique. 
chromatic (kré-mét-ik), p. 29. Music, per- 

taining to the “chromatic scale,” in 
which both full tones and half-tones are 
used. 


“fortissimo (for- tis-i-m6), p. 29. Music, 


very loud. 

Heimattreu (hi-mat troi), p. 8. German, 
“loyalty-to-the-homeland.” 

iridescent (ir-i-dés-ant), p. 29. Gleaming 
with brilliant, ever-changing colors, like 
the rainbow. 

Lebrun, Albert (al-bdr- la-brin), p. 8. 

Tramerei (troi-mir-i), p. 27. German, reve 
erie, daydream. 
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No Sooner 


come up and eat the rice?” 


smell flowers.” 


Gulp! 


Mrs. Newlywed: 


please.” 


ones?” 
Mrs. Newlywed: 


lar.”—Neal O’Hara in N. Y Post 


Timely Warning 


to travel!” 


Cock— 


us those chickens. 


cious!”—Stage. 


—And Bull 


collie and part bull.” 
“What part is bull?” 


to a jeweler. 


take I made was in dropping it.” 


again.”—Boys’ Life. 


year?” asked one farmer of another. 
“Fifteen barrels.” 


barrel.” 


LAUGHS] 


A sailor, after placing some flowers 
on a grave in a cemetery, noticed an 
old Chinese placing a bowl of rice on 
a nearby grave. The sailor asked: 
“When do you expect your friend to 


The old Chinese replied with a smile: 
“Same time: your friend come up to 


“Some _ oysters, 
Clerk: “Do you want large o1 small 


“Just medium, I 
think. My husband takes a size 16 col- 


Father (to infant son sucking his 
thumb): “Hey, son! Don’t do that. You 
may need it when you get old enough 


Louis DeRochemont, who presides 
over those March of Time newsreels, 
sent a very special present to John 
Martin. also associated with Time, Inc. 
—a rather valuable pair of fighting 
cocks imported, from Brazil. The next 
day Mrs. Martin called Mr. DeRoche- 
mont on the phone. “Oh, Louis,” she 
said, “it was so sweet of you to send 
Everybody who 
came to dinner said they were deli- 


“I paid $100 for that dog. He’s part 


“The part about $100.”—Kablegram. 


The owner of a cheap watch took it 
“Of course,” he admitted, “the mis- 
“Well, I don’t suppose you could help 


that,” the jeweler replied. “The mis- 
take you made was in picking it up 


“How much cider did you .nake this 


The first man took another sip. “I 
reckon,” he said, “if you’d had another 
apple, you might ha’ made another 











SMART, up-to-the-minute designs. Pins ia 2 
colors with any 3 or 4 letters and year. Hand- 


BASTIAN BROS. Dept. SNRochester, N.Y.[B 
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AMERICAN 


COLLEGES 


The colleges listed on this page invite YOU to know more about 
life and study in their schools. Choose a college that will most 
suitably fit your persenality and at the same time best serve 
your career. The presidents of these colleges will welcome cor- 
respondence with you. Catalogues will be sent upon request. 
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BETHANY COLLEGE, Bethany, W. Va. Co- 
ed. Forty miles from Pittsburgh. Picturesque 
campus with 1000 acres beautiful wooded 
hills adjoining. Nationally recognized per- 
sonnel and guidance program. Liberal Arts 
courses. Excelient laboratories. Training for 
Business Administration, Government and 
Public Service, Industrial and Research 
Chemistry, Personnel Work, Christian Min- 
istry, Recreational Leadership, Music, Teach- 
ing, Secretarial Work.—Charles C. Barlow, 
Director of High School Relations. 
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CARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn., Dr. 
Donald J. Cowling, Pres. Est. 1866. Co-ed. 
Courses in LAS. Beautiful 800-acre campus 
overlooks. Cannon River and picturesque 
valley of George Huntington Lyman Me- 
morial Lakes. Full athletic facilities: Laird 
Athletic Field for Men and Bell Athletic 
Field for Women. Outstanding library of 
about 118,000 volumes. Complete dramatic 
workshop and Little Theatre, student pub- 
lications, extensive music program. Cost of 
tuition, board, room and fees: $800. 
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FORDHAM UNIVERSITY at Fordham, New York 
City. Founded in 1841 and conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 
President, the Rev. Robert I. Gannon, 8.J. Undergraduate 
courses leading to degrees in all the liberal arts and 
sciences are offered by Fordham College for resident and 
non-resident students from accredited high and preparatory 
schools. Other branches include the Graduate School, the 
School of Law, the School of Pharmacy, the School of 
Education, the School of Social Service and the School of 
Business. Complete and nationally known sports activities. 
Emphasis on extra-curricular work, such as dramctics, 
debating, magazine work, R.O.T.C. and glee clubs. One 
of the largest Catholic universities in the world. 
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FUSCULUM COLLEGE at Greeneville, Tennessee, 
Dr. Charles A. Anderson, President, Es- 
tablished 1794. Co-ed. Courses offered in 
Liberal Arts, including piano, organ, voice 
and home economics. Tusculum’s Plan of 
Self Study and Development provides indi- 
vidualized education. Athletics for all. Dra- 
matics, glee clubs, orchestra, radio, polity, 
pre-medica) and other clubs. Limited enroll- 
ment. Attractive campus of 125 acres, 12 
miles from Great Smoky Mountains. 
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‘STUDY NURSING ON THE COLLEGIATE 
LEVEL. Mercy Hospital School of Nursing, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. St. vier College for Women, a 
member of the North Central Association of Col- 
leges, offers superior students a four-year pro- 

ram in Liberal Arts and Nursing. Freshman 
En lish and the basic sciences in your first year, 
and clinical experience beginning in the Sopho- 
more Year are integrated with courses in philos- 
ophy, psychology, and sociology throughout the 
four years. You are graduate nurses holding the 
B.S. degree when you finish. Write to the an 
of Students, Box 23, 4900 Cottage Grove Ave., 
Chicago. 
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Answers to “Ask Yourself 
Another” (Page 2) 


1. (3) her pretense to Peter was 
about to be found out 

(4) My Heart’s in the Highlands 

(1) to look him over from head to 
foot and give the details which 
distinguish him as well as the 
whole impression 

(3) the British-Polish-French 

(2) there’s gold or peanuts behind 
the dollar 

(4) to thwart her at every turn un- 
til she turned gentle 

(1) Measure for Measure 

(4) “I like airplanes” 

(3) things, situations, and tones as 

well as the meter 

fez caps on the men and face- 

veils on the women 
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Answers to “What’s Your 
Vocabulary Score?” (Page 26-E) 





1. A. Yes B. No 
2. A. No B. No 
3. A. No B. Yes 
4. A. No B. Yes 
5. A. No B. No 
6. A. Yes B. No 
7. A. Yes B. No 
8. A. No B. No 
9. A. Yes B. No 
10. A. No B. No 





College of 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
of Boston University 


4 yr. degree course includes sports instruction at Peter- 
borough, N. H. camp. In university city. 59th yr. Cyshe. 
Ernst Hermann, Dean. ass. 


44 Everett St., Cambridge, 








The choice of hun-}} 
dreds of classes. 


catalog showing wid- 
est selection of new designs. 
Experienced designers know what you like. C. K. 
Grouse Co., 14 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass. 















ATTRACTIVE CATALOG 
Artistic pins, rings and emblems for classes liN 
and clubs. Attractive prices. Finest quality, 
told plated, silver, etc. Over 300 designs. 
Write Dept. P METAL ARTS CO. Rochester. N.Y 

















BILL JONES TOLD ME BOY! OUR SCHOOL 
YESTERDAY HIS SCHOOL ns SAX COULD CERTAINLY USE | 
JUST GOT A NEW 7 ONE. SAY!—THAT'S WHAT. 
RCA VICTOR RECORDER Llp i bi OUR CLASS CAN Give! 
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RCA Victor Recorder is the 
mae (-°1) MCliimicim @lilaridilelele 


you THIRTY-NINERS would like to give you 
school a different graduation gift, wouldnt 
you? One that is inexpensive, of course, bu 
one that isn’t trite. 7 
Well... here’s an idea! The portable RG 
Victor Recorder illustrated on this page wil 
make a grand gift. For it’s‘an instrument cha 
costs only $179*, yet does a big job for student 
for years to come. a 
Just think how much you would be contri: 
uting to your school! With this Recorder, speech 
deficiencies can be found and corrected... prog 
“fess in speech and music instruction checked 
Besides, teachers can make records of talks b 
prominent speakers, can record school plays 
dramas, debates, and will find the Recordef 
helpful in the teaching offoreign languages. = 
Yes sir, this is a real gift—one you'll alway 
be proud to have given! For full details abou 
this low cost instrument, send the coupon! 





Listen to Magic Key every Sunday, 2 to 3 P. M., E.S.T., on NBC Blue Netwe 


*f.o.b. Camden, N. J., subject to change without notice. 
Price includes microphone, stand and tubes. 


Medern schools stay modern with RCA 

radio tubes in their;sound equipment. RCA Partment (SC 4-22) 

Trademark ‘‘RCA Vittor’’ Reg. U.S. Pat. turing Co., Inc , 
Off..by RCA.Mfg. Co., Inc. »N. J. : 








